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—it is Enduro, the perfected stainless steel, 
made only by Republic. 


It is the same lustrous, non-tarnishing metal 
that you see on so many of this year’s auto- 
mobiles, on modern buildings, in the finest 
kitchens and cafeterias, on the new stream- 
line trains, in chemical plants, food pro- 
cessing establishments! It's durable, easy 
to handle, easy to work, stays bright— 
indefinitely—without polishing. 

Enduro is the “metal of a thousand uses.” 
Yet it is only one of the revolutionary alloys 
that have helped to make Republic the 


world's largest producer of alloy steels. 


Through its wide experience inthe alloyfield, 
Republic has been brought intointimate con- 
tact with many of the production and mer- 
chandising problems that are facing manu- 
facturers today, and has helped in the mak- 
ing of lighter, stronger, handsomer, better 
products—that sell better and serve longer. 


Republic’s broad experience—backed by 
definite facts and figures—may be valuable 
to you in solving your individual problems. 
It is available without obligation, through 
Republic offices in all principal cities. 
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New Business 





es GATES Dawes, Chicago 
former Vice-President of 
United States, has uttered several 
y predictions in the last 
hich were notable for their 
Now, forecasting greater 
very in the next two years “than we 
been ordinarily inclined to feel or 

announces that he is incor- 
s studies of business cycles 
k soon to be published. 








at 
° 

\TIONAL SAFETY BANK & Trust Co., ’ 

New York, initial sponsor of the Check- 

(aster no-minimum-balance checking 


nt plan, becomes the first bank 
h has had to expand its quarters to 
dle such small checking business. 
e bank has leased an entire floor for 
eck-Master Plan lobby and accounting 
, building a couple of doors away 


> 





n its main office. 

a 
re and unregimented citizens of the 
United States purchased more than 
380,000,000 electric light bulbs during 
36, an increase of 19% over 1935. 
ording to Power, duPont lost so 
ny of them by theft that plant engi- 
neers caused “Stolen from duPont” to 
tched on those remaining. Thefts 
~~ phy ae a level that me veutry: The cost of any tire can never be determined until the mileage 
en of Christ Church, Roanoke, Va., 
re inspired to solve a similar problem 
with the legend, “Stolen from Christ The initial price paid for a tire is unimportant. The final cost is 


ech . 
a the only basis of comparison. 





of that tire is run. 


a 
THI a Fund of North Recognizing these fundamentals, General Truck Tires have 
erica, Inc. believes a woman's “No always been built stronger—to do their work better and deliver 


ns “Maybe,” and “Maybe” means : 
- ; greater mileage. 


Yes,” according to a bulletin which 
nt to its sales staff and w AS devoted It costs more to build a General Truck Tire because of the way 
fos ae ee of dealing with it is built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs less to use 
ninine clients. 1e company is an RE a Fe 
vestment trust which sells on the in- Generals because of the way they perform. 
KAGCRE -% and has distributed cer- Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the benefit 
-ates V ace i Xi- 4 -_ ; ‘ 
a aa paged pwn igh. yr of his factory-training and practical truck tire knowledge. He 
ely $37, ; ince its origin if hs a a : : ae 
About 30 existing companies of may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 
s type represent a $125,000,000 in- 5 


stry which is designed for the small A } 
é ne = = 
investor who wishes to purchase certifi- / [~ ra be 
tes on monthly payments. ri >> ears’ 
4 i 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS, having brightened : . . 
'" ° : | r : withouc that 
p all manner of objects these many | fall plies ce- ane-eneindion *hineian TREABS 3M sites strech 
: - - 4 on * ue to fatigue 
irs, announces formation of an Indus- dant ~ so0e- ~e action” of ordinary break- in the fabric, but Generals, 
and Transportation Color Service. ae — yen Atel Nag ote a ty mee ~ oy ey: -r fall. 
<s . . : every inch and every ounce ife of cords and cuts down ies, stretch least Of a 
! new service is directed by Mr. R. is there forjust one purpose the miles in a tire. Generals - peek nape compare 
_ . ~ . . . an compressed agains 
H. Hookway, who, with other Sherwin- 00 puadace ence onlin are cool—that's why they the road—that’s why it 
Williams collections sepersted with in run more miles at a lower produces more miles and 
- ts, Cooperatec in- and a lower cost for you. cost for you. reduces your cost 
: I SS WEEK (with which is combined The Maga- 
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dustrial designers ar 
handling special prob! 
finish in building 
streamlined Comet 
Central’s Mercury, and 


e tion of various new aut 
The Sherwin-Williams P 
ing Service will work with ¢ 
ice in dressing up new or 
e 
ou To each sales representat 


at the recent sales meetin; 
Ice Cream Division of Bor 


] 


presented a brand new 


faces lighted with joy. 
was handed a sheaf of pro: 
for signature, each calling fo: 
ice cream gallonage in a g 
twelve months in all: fa 
| thoughts of signed commit 
| faces relighted like rainbo 
| storm when the announceme: 
ithe first to redeem a note 
|month would receive a priz 
| first to redeem his whole ann 
ment would receive $1,0( 
| $800; third, $600: fourth, $ 
| $200. Relighted faces broke 
| grins when it was discovered t 
| district sales manager and the G. § 
himself were signing similar 1 
ering all-over quotas. 
e 
Use of the sound-on-film meth 
| corded radio transcriptions is 
|an object of experiments by 
Brothers’ sound technicians 
wood as a possible substitute f 
recordings generally in us 
process is described as one 
transcribed programs would 
mitted from film running throu 
Decisions on Findings Reported by jector in the radio station contr 
“perhaps important to television 
would be a reverse play by 
| Brothers who presented the 
HE accurate reports furnished by Brown | dustry some time ago with 
T phone disc-recorded talking pict 
. 
OBLIGATIONS of government off 
; ot cigs ; and bankers to explain to the 
ing efficiency and costs and minimize plant invest- and reestablish confidence in ban! 


Like the Navigator — Management Makes 





Instruments 


Instruments are indispensable to plant or 
financial management. They provide proper ac- 
counting of labor and material, determine operat- 


ment, maintenance expense and depreciation stressed by the American Bankers A seal M 
charges. Brown Instruments shoulder the respon- Send For ciation in its latest study on publ a a 
tions. Analyzing the problem in 
the survey is hailed by A.B.A.’s pr to serve 
CTRUMENTS dent, Tom K. Smith, as the « for grea 
i wo statement with which any busin - 
; profession has ever come to the | 
ciency and economy resulting from a Brown Instru- & 
ment installation in your plant will be found in the i On1o ~=VALLEY INDUSTRIAL COR! tical mi 
| Wheeling, W. Va., issues a CO! i 
| industrial survey of the Wheeling | 
: ° trict. Text, charts and maps 
upon request. Write Brown Instrument Company, planned to give the industrialist 
4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. ested in the Wheeling District a 

facts he needs. 

° 


BROWN INSTRUMENT CO °°: =: e931 
Lepeyp | equipped to show news reels to w 
A Division of travelers. Included will be films a 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO (ising Japanese winter resorts and n 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES scenic spots. 


sibility for accurate measurement and control in This Book ered tha 


any plant. They “find out” and report operating 


and manufacturing conditions to management. 


Specific information concerning the increased effi- pena They ca 


who ape 


interesting booklet, “Instruments — from the Execu- 


tive Viewpoint.” It is available to any executive 














Vi F. nearly a quarter-cen- 

tury the men who run 

‘America’s mills and mines 

—;l~ and factorieshavethrown 

ID|ic ) open their doors to the 

ry | G.T.M.—Goodyear Tech- 

rela nical Man. Long ago they discov- 

eta ered that the G.T. M.’s mission was 

re to serve them in their endless fight 

- for greater efficiency and economy. 

bl They came to know him as a friend 

who spoke their language; a prac- 

on tical man who could listen intel- 
Dis. 
are 
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THE FRIEND ALL INDUSTRY|WE WEEGOM 


ligently to their difficulties and 
understand their specific needs in 
mechanical rubber goods. 


They liked him because he did not 
pretend to know it all; because he 
went out into their plants to learn 
exactly what superintendents, fore- 
men and mechanics wanted in per- 
formance; because he carefully 
analyzed every stress and strain, 
torque and tension, to determine 
the construction that would best 





THE GREATEST NAME 
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CON 








deliver,that performance. And over 
two decades’ experience has proved 
to them that the G. T. M.’s careful 
specifications and Goodyear’s vast 
skill in compounding rubber to 
withstand any operating condition 
mean great savings—both in longer- 
wearing mechanical rubber goods 
and lower operating costs. That is 
why industry welcomes the G.T.M. 
as a friend —a friend whom it will 


pay you to know! 
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An emergency! For 
minutes the surgeon has been 


busy — intent on saving a human 
life. Keen eyesight guides his 
practised fingers—there dare be 
no failure of the light. 


There are many causes ofcurrent 
interruption that are bevond the 
control of the ever-y igilant utility 
companies. Modern hospitals take 
no chances. If power wires should 
be snapped by storms, fires. floods 
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or accidents, many hospitals have 
Exide emergency lighting battery 
*vstems that instantly and auto- 
matically supply unfailing light. 


It is mot by chance that hospi- 
tals entrust this vital service to 


Exide Batteries. They know from 
long experience that they can put 
their faith in Exide dependability. 


Guided by these facts, you need 
mever rely on guesswork when 
you buy a new battery for your 


=. 


rou STA RT: 


=> 
iy 
=» 


ear. You know that Exides ar 
dependable . . . that they have 
proved themselves in the most 
important services for nearly half 
@ century. Is there any other bat- 
tery which so thorough!y merits 
your confidence? Exides are 
priced for every car-owner. Look 
for the Exide Dealer Siga= 
symbol of honest servic; 


TWE ELECTRIC sTOmace SaTTERY 
Pcdete tptece Thee World's Largest Mans (cme 
of Serage Bomerion far Beary Purpose 
Rutde Bateries of Canada, Linnieed. Teva 
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~UARY 25 1937 


‘) agenda for this session of 
ongress has been laid down. 
cually none is perfected, even 
, the President's mind, and 
here Was mever a chance it 
ould be aired in the opening 
ddress to Congress, the budget 
message, or the inaugural 


ddress. 


NC. 


York 


Piecemeal Procedure 

Plans will come bit by bit as the 
President determines on each policy. 
hey will come in separate messages, 
often in mere verbal directions to Ad- 
ministration leaders and cabinet mem- 
bers and im acceptances of resigna- 
tions or refusals to accept them. But 
there is no doubt remaining as to the 
general theme. It will be progressive 
«9 the point that some will call radi- 
cal. Political, not business success, is 
io be esteemed in the sort of govern- 
ment and economic system he pro- 
poses to create. Emphasis will rest 
not alone on the power of the govern- 
ment under the Constitution to do 
anything which the Administration 
feels is indicated but also on the 
necessity for such government action 
in the interest of all classes of people. 


Clipping Court Wings 

Premature revelation this week of 
Roosevelt’s intention to call a confer- 
ence on the Supreme Court’s struc- 
ture, functions, and procedure is evi- 
dence that he is considering a practical 
means of dealing with this obstacle to 
the New Deal program. However, 
Sen. Minton may have been taking 
too much for granted in hinting that 
the Supreme Court's power may be 
curbed. What the President has pres- 
ently in mind, according to well-in- 


Sos formed sources in the Administra- 
a tion's legal fraternity, is to clip the 
half wings of the lower courts which by 
hes, multiple injunctions in crop control, 
its utility regulation, and other cases have 
are practically paralyzed New Deal opera- 
0k tions long ae final decision by the 
mi Supreme Court. Much confusion also 

arises from diverse decisions by lower 
courts of equal jurisdiction. 


: Limit to the Limiting 
Any assembly of judges, lawyers, 
and legislators that the President con- 
vokes will have opportunity, of 
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ashington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON ( Business Week Bureau )—President Roosevelt 
il] keep left of center in his New Deal, will continue to make 
he federal government more important and powerful—disregard- 
ing such principles of the private profit system as conflict with his 
rogram and weakening control by private capital. 
ill lacking, both as to executive action and proposed legislation. 


Details are 





TVA CAN, TVA CAN'T 
The present legal status of 
the Southeastern power ar- 
gument stacks up like this: 
The Federal District Court in 
Tennessee has enjoined any 
further expansion of TVA 
power activities anywhere; 
TVA says it can be sued only 
in Alabama; the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in Georgia says 
the Tennessee injunction 
does not apply in Georgia, 
and TVA is free to go ahead 
with its plans there. Fed- 
eral Circuit Court in Ohio 
is scheduled to smooth mat- 
ters out when it gets around 
to it, but this fails to sim- 
plify matters now. 











course, to explore the possibility of 
limiting the Supreme Court’s appellate 
jurisdiction, but the chance of accom- 
plishing that is slight. The power of 
Congress, especially under Article III, 
Section 2 of the Constitution, to make 
exceptions and regulations concerning 
the Court’s jurisdiction has been up- 
held by the Court in half a dozen 
cases which had the effect of relieving 
it of the burden of innumerable petty 
actions. This would be a weak prece- 
dent, however, upon which to base a 
hotly disputed law. It is not difficult 
to imagine that the Supreme Court 
might hold there were limits to such 
congressional authority! 


So Far—But No Farther 

No more dramatic evidence of the 
White House’s power over Congress 
could be sought than that offered by 
Carter Glass when he steam-rollered 
Sen. Vanderberg’s demand for an 
audit of the two billion dollar stabili- 
zation fund and placidly accepted Sec. 
Morgenthau’s word that there had 
been a profit. But that doesn’t mean 
the boys won't tear the Roosevelt gov- 
ernment reorganization plan apart. 
It’s the essence of good politics to be 
regular as many times as possible just 
before insurging. 


Anti-Trust Actions Ahead 


Ne ye lawyers are preparing 
for a busy time as Robert H. Jackson 


succeeds John Dickinson as assistant 
attorney general in charge of anti- 
trust activities. As counsel for In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, Jackson made 
a reputation as champion litigant, 
forcing court trials, regardless of pre- 
vious precedents against government 
in similar cases unless he could col 
lect liberal “nuisance value” compro 
muses, 


Solving Air Accidents 
Air accidents, bunched by chance, 
have the Air Commerce Bureau, legis- 
lators and Operators running around 
in circles. But there is nothing that 
they can do all at once. It is granted 
that aids to flight are at fault. These 
devices will not — cannot —be im- 
proved quickly. Occasional accidents 
will continue, as they have at sea for 
centuries. But air mileage risk is as 
good as or better than that for auto- 
mobiles. The next important advanc« 

will be above-weather flying. 


Eye Swanky Air Titles 

“Air marshals,” “vice marshals” 
and “commodores” will be provided 
if Rep. Wilcox of Florida has his way 
about the new land air force. Army 
generals do not take kindly to tide of 
“marshal.” Foreigners might misun- 
derstand their rank—hostesses might 
even seat them above four-star ad- 
mirals, Old-fashioned seadogs resent 
belittling of historic glamour attached 
to “commodore.” Yacht club com- 
modores are bad enough but they are 
not official. 


End to Subterfuge 
In finally tackling direct ship sub- 
sidies as a substitute for stupid and 
misleading “mail subventions” to help 
keep the American merchant marine 
on the high seas, the Maritime Com- 
mission will probably lick a century- 
old prejudice which has tied Congress’ 
hands since American shipping was 

crippled in the War of 1812. 


More Vessels, Less Need 

Maritime Commission's action seek- 
ing construction of modern ships by 
banning sale of laid-up vessels creates 
a curious paradox, as maritime strike 
goes merrily on and Congress plans to 
bar American flag ships from any 
commerce with belligerents in war- 
time. 


Quarterback Policy on Utilities 

Appointment of Benjamin V. Co- 
hen, co-author of the holding com- 
pany act, as counsel for Ickes’ power 

licy committee is tip-off that util- 
ities will find little comfort in its 
findings. The President has no in- 
tention, however, of cramping his fu- 
ture tactics by publicly favoring either 
Lilienthal’s fight-to-a-finish attitude 
or Dr. Morgan’s peaceful-penetration 











University of Maryland Hospital Dispensary 


Four of the 14 buildings in the University of Maryland 
Group heated by febster Moderator System The 
buildings, left to right: Dental Pharmacy Building, 
Pathology Building, Medical Building, Administration 
Building 


IMPROVE HEATING IN 14 
UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


Webster Moderator System Gives 
University of Maryland Group 
Comfort and Economy 


HEATED BY DISTRICT STEAM 


Baltimore, Md.—The Webster Modera- 
tor System of Steam Heating was in- 
stalled in 14 University of Maryland 
buildings in 1935, as a result of economy 
and comfort provided by the system in 
the new University Hospital during the 
previous year. 

At the end of the first year’s operation, 
of the new University Hospital, the heat- 
ing installation, a combination of district 
steam service and the Webster Moderator 
System, had made a very satisfactory 
showing. A survey of the other Univer- 
sity buildings indicated that a saving of 
approximately 25 per cent could be 
eftected by abandoning the private heat- 
ing plant and applying Webster System 
Equipment. 

Included in this extensive heating 
modernization program were the remain- 
ing six buildings in the Hospital Group 
and the eight college buildings of the 
University of Maryland in Baltimore. 
The Hospital Group includes the Dispen- 
sary, the Dispensary Annex, the Laundry, 
the Nurses’ Home and Annex and the 
Superintendent's residence. The four- 
story Dispensary, formerly the old Hos- 

ital, was also extensively remodeled. 

e college buildings now heated by 
Webster Moderator System are the 
Dental Pharmacy Building, Law Build- 
ing, Pathology Building, Church Building, 
Gray Laboratory, Medical Building, Ad- 
ministration Building and the Library. 

During this first season of operation 
in these 14 University buildings, the Web- 
ster Moderator System is meeting the 
varying requirements of classrooms and 
hospital buildings, and effecting substan- 
tial economies in steam consumption. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in © principal U. S. Cities — Estab. 1888 
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policy. His future strategy in reach- 
ing a goal of cheap and abundant 
power will not be uncovered by the 
flare-up between the two TVA direc- 
tors, nor by the Ickes committee’s re- 
port, which insiders say is already de- 
cided upon. This will state general 
objectives only, recommend establish- 
ment of a general staff (probably the 
Federal Power Commission) with 
power to adjust detailed policies to 
the exigencies of the moment. 


Electricity for Art’s Sake 

Greek temple designs fox power 
plants, Parthenon designs for trans- 
former stations, and something Del- 
phic in plans for executive offices may 
be expected if Frederic A. Delano has 
any influence on the new Roosevelt 
committee to formulate power policy. 
It’s the first time most Washing- 
tonians knew the President’s uncle 
was interested in electricity, excepting 
for flood lighting as classic fais 


Ghost-Written? 

Members of Major Berry’s Council 
for Industrial Progress probably read 
in the papers this week that he has 
submitted to President Roosevelt their 
recommendations for establishment of 
minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards. Strange as it seems, they 
bear a confused, even if unacknowl- 
| edged resemblance to uncopyrighted 
| proposals previously advanced by 
| Donald Richberg. 





Filed for Reference 

The Berry’s Council’s recommenda- 
tions to ban sweated labor have been 
added to the heap of those which 
Roosevelt has referred to the Justice 
Department. There they will stay 
until the Administration is ready to 
deal with the wage-and-hour question. 
Child labor will await the outcome of 
the President’s efforts to induce at 
least 12 more states to ratify the 1924 
amendment. 


Fighting Sugar Tax 

Domestic sugar producers, claiming 
180 votes in the House, hope that they 
will be able to hold Sec. Wallace’s 
proposed processing tax down to }¢ a 
lb. on at wet sugar. Even this, they 
assert, is more than the benefits that 
would be paid to beet and cane 
growers. But if the whip is cracked 
over the big administration majori- 
ties, Congress will put a tax of 4¢ or 
even a whole cent on the breakfast 
table. 


Stream Pollution Again 
Legislation for prevention of stream 
pollution is of that perennial type 
that sooner or later gets through 
Congress. Again this session it looks 
like “later,” although Sen. Lonergan 





of Connecticut is pushing his bill 


JAN 


for strict federal contro! 
ley-Vinson measure for 4 
federal-state setup which ssed 

House last session is pref oa 
Senate bill by the majori:. ,; ind . 
trial interests and state h« office 
and would go through i: Looseull 
got behind it. Action recom. 
mended by the Nationa esoure 
Committee but so far th resided 
has not raised a hand. 


Bark. 


'Perative 


Japan Hampers Rec 

Japan’s threat to competi: » nations 
in preparing to boost tar ifs, with 
hope of increasing exports and de 
creasing imports, raises a n Serious 
obstacle to Secretary Hull’s dream of 
unfettered world trade in does 
selfish congressional opposition to re. 
ciprocal trade treaties. leantime 
Japan’s licensing of exchang: to guard 
against profiteering until now system 
goes into effect will be highly embur. 
rassing to American firms with export 
contracts with Nippon. 


Mussolini Makes a 

Italy has sent out feelers co xcerning 
resumption of negotiations for a re. 
ciprocal trade agreement. 
years ago the State Department an. 
nounced its intention to seck agree 
ment with Mussolini’s gov 
but the Ethiopian scrap and the em 
barrassing question of sanctions put 
proposal into the discard. Hull siill 
has a deaf ear to Italy’s new over. 
tures, but response will not be long 
delayed unless extension of t! 
rocal Tariff Act runs into 
pected snag. 


rocity 


Move 
Just tw 


ronment, 


Friend at Court 

Tremendously in favor of the H 
reciprocal trade agreement policy, 4 
actual negotiator of the agreement 
with Canada, Henry F. Grady, former 
head of the trade agreements sect 
in State Department, is expected i 
his new League of Nations post 
Geneva to be decidedly influential in 
helping to eliminate world trad 
barriers. 


Parliament Pattern 
Government reorganization plan 


proposal that, following British par- 
liamentary practice, cabinet members 
be given the right of the floor in 
either house to defend legislation 
which they espouse. 


State Security Laws Snarled 

Helter-skelter enactment of state 
unemployment insurance laws threat: 
ens to subject many employers to pay: 
ment of double tax. Many technical 
questions involving employers’ rebate 
of 90° of the federal tax remain © 
be answered by the Bureau of Int: rnal 
Revenue as Jan. ?1 approaches. 
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a . .. a Sensational New lype of Keflector 
ns pu 
} A . . ° . 
ope spotlights lithe realized (facts about Aluminum | 
; long : o ae “a Sy 
Reci —-—- - — : 
un 
@ Sensation of the reflector industry is the new _ plications. The surface appearance may be varied 
Alzak* Aluminum reflector, now being featured by process control; it may even be dyed to 
H by several manufacturers. obtain beautiful color effects. 
It's news, because it is a good reflector that If you are looking for eye-appeal, this may 
Wo: stays good. be the answer. Or it may solve other surface 
. ‘on The original reflection efficiency (as high as _ problems for you. 
od is 85°), depending on type) is maintained under You can get eye-appeal a hundred other ways 
rst at severe conditions of temperature and exposure with Aluminum. With eye-appeal you may also 
ial in because the patented finish is flint hard, and un- get unusual corrosion resistance, abrasion resist- 
= affected by ordinary abrasion. It is not affected ance, or new and interesting surface textures. 
by moisture, nor by common forms of corrosive No other metal, few other materials, possess 
attack. It is easily cleaned with soap and water. such infinite possibilities for variety. 
plans What a reflector! What a finish! It takes a whole book to describe the high 
nnial The final, hard surface comes from an electro- spots of the many methods of finishing this 
par- lytic treatment called the Alumilite process.* It versatile metal. Send for it. Use it. And count 





gives Aluminum the hard surface which is so on help from us, too, whenever you say the 
valuable on cafeteria trays, streetcar handrails, word. Aluminum Company of America, 
automobile pistons, and innumerable other ap- 2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
* Patented 
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CUTLERY MAKER 


SLASHES 


HIS POWER BILL 














WHEN HE INSTALLS AN F-M DIESEL TO POWER HIS FACT 


Since the late days of the Civil War, the Goodell 
Company has been making fine cutlery in its 
factory at Antrim, New Hampshire. Early in 
1935 its executives decided that its power bills 
had to come down—that purchased power at 
2l4c per kwh. was far too expensive. 

So they investigated every known method of 
power generation and decided on an F-M Diesel 
generating set. 

The first year’s operating figures show that 
power costs have dropped 73%. Annual savings 
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will soon retire the to.al cost of the equipment,and 
provide a yearly profit in the company’s coffers. 
By the way . . . what is your company paying 
for its power? A call or letter to the nearest 
Fairbanks-Morse branch will bring you accurate, 
specific information on how you can lower your 
present power costs by amounts as high as 50% 
to 75%. Write today for your copy of Bulletin 
D-831. Address Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 34 branches at 
your service throughout the United States. 
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Commercial Loans, 








PRICES (Average for the week) 


2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
+ Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)........... 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, 


Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday serics).... 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
reporting member 
Security Loans, reporting member banks. ° ‘ 
U. S. Gov’t. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member Seats. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 


capacity) 


hr.) 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
*Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).... 
(outside N. Y. City, millions) : 

%Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 
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1931 =100) 














*Factor in Business Week Index. 


*Preliminary. 


+ Revised. 


%Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thousands, 4-wk. basis)... 

Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, daily average). 
*Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 
%Electric Power (million kw.- 





Latest 
Week 


80.6 
$8,205 
$7,324 
*1,711 
2,264 


116 


$4,581 


$1.40 
13.04¢ 
$36.55 
12.958¢ 
208.9 


4.14% 


75% 


2,476 
2,100 
22,797 
4,659 
3,228 
10,515 
3,243 








Preceding 


Week 


78.8 
$8,282 
$7,315 
41,712 
2,244 


107 


$5,309 


$1.41 
13.05¢ 
$36.52 
12.208¢ 
209.1 


4.16% 


75% 


2,464 
2,010 
22,853 
4,672 
3,258 
10,543 
3,225 


tNew Series, Excluding Real Estate Loans. 


BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The Figures 


Latest Week 


*79.2 


Preceding Week +80.7 


Month Ago 
Year Ago 


Average 





Ago 


77.0 
$9,012 
$8,309 

1,759 
2,275 


123 


$5,434 


$1.37 
12.78¢ 
$35.18 
11.208¢ 
202.7 


4.17% 


-75% 


2,483 
2,046 
22,875 
4,617 
3,299 
10,549 
3,257 








1932-36 


Ago 


499 
$10,095 
$7,591 
1,494 
1,950 


102 


$3,899 


$1.12 
11.87¢ 
$33.34 
9.250¢ 
168.6 


4.35% 
75% 


2,485 
3,095 
20,913 
3,787 
3,193 
9,725 
3,063 


@Not Available. 


83.0 
73.2 


64.4 












Average 
1932-36 


35.9 
$6,142 
$4,133 
1,297 
1,694 







92 


$3,360 


$.78 
9.78: 
$31.02 
7.717 


126.9 







5.30 
1.25° 
1.65% 


2,319 
1,347 
19,356 


3,993 














hese monthly averages 
re merely simple aver- 
ages of each month's 
eekly figures of Busi- 
ess Week’s index of 
business activity pre- 
ented in the chart at the 
op of the page. They 
nable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
f business since 1929. 



























The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission. 
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YORK HAS BECOME “HEADQUARTERS FOR AIR CONDITIONING” BECAUSE OF THINGS 
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This Chinese advertisement was clipped from a Nanking newspaper ... read the translation 


“Our Freon air conditioning equipment 1. Air circulation regulator to control, 
és the latest invention in air condition- condition and clean the air and make York is proud to offer this example of ait 
ing... We paid over $100,000.00 for the air inside the theatre always fresh conditioning from far off China. Installed 
the Freon air conditioning equipment and sufficient. by York engineers, stati »ned at our “Head- 
which was ordered directly from the quarters” Branch in Shanghai, it maintain 


2. The refrigerating machine utilizes h diti £ : ; esa 
York Ice Machinery Corporation. Its that tradition of engineering excellence 


= the Freon liquid as a cooling medium hich di A s ad 
superiority over other equipment isdue 4a the highest efficiency. Besides condi- ee Te era oe cee WOOne Os 


to its automatic regulation which causes figures of specifications, is reflected ir even 
automatic rise or fall of temperature York job, whether it be for a theatre, 
suitable for human comfort and ac- store or mammoth office building in A 
cording to the Setting of the automatic ica, China or elsewhere . . . There are over 
regulating device, the temperature at 60,000 engineered York installations in op 
the beginning and end of the show falls eration today. 

and rises gradually so that people walk- No matter whether you are selling a prod: 
ing in and out will not feel a big differ- uct or a service, air conditioning can help 
ence between the outside temperature. you sell more of it...and before you decide ‘ 
upon any system of air conditioning, we Wholesale 
invite you to use York as a yardstick of valu. Hi homefurr 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York Ty active, V 
Pennsylvania. Headquarters Branches chases OVE 
throughout the World. anded allow 
om strike-a 
: going slo 


= © Fe K , brs sor Mechanical Cooleng since 1585 os 
AIR CONDITIONING and REFRIGERATIONB =< 


rice situatic 


tioning the fresh air, it absorbs the 
moisture so that the perspiration on 
anybody coming into the theatre will 
dry very quickly, 

3. The air washer utilizes the cooling 
coils, water sprays, washes and dehu- 
midifies the air before sending it into 
the theatre so that the air inside is as 
fresh and dry (but not too dry) as cool 

The reason why this equipment is air in an open space.” 

superior to others is manifold. The fol- (Signed) 
lowing are our special installations: New Capito! Theatre, Nanking 


Wholesa 
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e Business Outlook 


sHINGTON drew the limelight this week. The first January 
idential inaugural in history accounted for some of the interest, 
in with hopes of getting from the President's address early 
- to future Administration policies toward business. Washing- 
developments in the power field left utilities a bit glum since 
Ickes, sponsor of many a municipal power program, got the 






















1 in the formulation of a 
sonal power policy while Dr. 
an, chairman of the Ten- 
Valley Authority, advo- 
of reasonable cooperation 
een government and the 
ties, seemed to be side- 


Strike Conferences 
n, too, the strike situation at 
eral Motors shifted its focal —_ 
Washington with President Sloan 
M., Gov. Murphy, and John L. 
is (all in the capital during inau- 
tion week) and Administration 
mbers busily promoting peace con- 
Settlement of the strike in 
glass industry at midweek had in- 
i G.M. competitors against any 
ppage due to glass shortage, a de- 
opment in line with union strategy 
force G.M. into line. 


Strike Effects Mild 
ust how much effect on general 
iness activity the various strikes 
ve had is difficule to measure. 
siness Week’s index has suffered 
ent slight relapses, chiefly due to 


ye ; loss of influence of factors which 
ong ier a period of weeks bulged par- 
of ar ularly large in the bank debit series. 
stalled far as the steel industry is con- 
‘Head. agened, there is no weakness apparent. 
ntaine Ml fact, Most steel districts raised their 
lence perating rate on the strength of busi- 
s and eS from a wide variety of sources. 


ven orton prices were off a bit, in part 
mall gee (© SoMe Nervousness over the pos- 


‘, ble curtailment of consumption 

\ anal m motor centers if the strike were 

oop fmeduly prolonged. Rubber prices 
pped as well, despite the newly an- 

rod: eunced higher prices for tires. 

help 


acide Wholesale Buying Active 
, wf Wholesale markets, ging le 


zl. (Pe homefurnishing lines, have been 
ork, Mery active, with buyers stepping up 
hes Mpurchases over last year on their ex- 


inded allowances. However, buyers 

om strike-affected towns appear to 
going slow on any major house- 

old appurtenances, preferring to con- 

A Ine purchases to fill-in requirements 
ul the horizon clears a bit. The 
aritime strike on the Pacific Coast 

i as curtailed wool shipments, putting 
oston holders in firm control of the 
Atlantic and Gulf 


rice situation. 





JANUARY FLOODS 


Unseasonable floods threat- 
ened Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Kentucky as rain con- 
tinued to blanket the states 
east of the Mississippi, but 
major industrial sections of 
the country look for no 


repetition of the March, 
1936, floods that proved 
costly to utilities and to 


textile and steel mills, as 
well as retailers, Pittsburgh 
viewed the recession of the 
Monongahela and Allegheny 
Rivers with considerable re- 
lief, feeling the worst has 
passed, with only a few mer- 
chants taking to second story 
refuges. 











ports report that four consecutive 
weeks have gone by without receipt 
of California oil. Production has 
been stepped up in virtually every oil 
field east of the Coast. Last week 
total crude output hit a new high 
figure. 
Some Price Breaks 

Prices probably continue to be the 
major background factor in the cur- 
rent business picture, though the labor 
situation has temporarily distracted 
attention from the sendy upward 
flight of raw materials. This week, 
however, there was a halt in specu- 
lative interest that caused the sharpest 
tice break in prices in some time, fol- 
owed, to be sure, by some recovery. 
on broke in London and second- 
hand copper in the United States was 
available at }¢ below the newly posted 
13¢ price for first-hand pak cop- 

r. Cotton, rubber, wheat, sugar fol- 
owed suit. Egg price, have been 
marked down aly, chiefly because 
the hens mistook the recent wave of 
warm weather for spring and started 
laying down spring quotas instead of 
the usual smal winter output. 


Cigarettes and Tires Up 
On the other hand, both cigarette 
manufacturers and tire producers put 
higher = tags on their wares this 
week, chiefly to offset the higher cost 
of raw materials and the heavier tax 


1! 


load under social security regulations. 
In both instances, the increases 
amounted to approximately 6°. 
Non-participating insurance com- 
anies, finding it difficult to make 
ae ends meet with the lower yields 
on investments, are posting a 3°, 
rate increase effective Mar. 1 which 
will hit particularly retirement and 
endowment contracts. 


Radio Orders Released 

Last week’s report on the realloca- 
tion of radio wave lengths, submitted 
to the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by its Engineering Division, 
encourages electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, for the pattern of facilities 
which it recommends means that the 
long-expected power boosts for sta- 
tions of all sizes will be ordered by 
FCC in a not too distant future, thus 
unleashing a sizable volume of orders 
for new transmitting equipment which 
has been dammed up by uncertainty 
over the reallocation program. The 
report (page 38) defnitely contem- 
plates the gradual establishment of 
superpower stations — perhaps ulti- 
mately as many as 25. Every power 
boost from 50 to 500 kilowatts means 
an investment of approximately half 
a million dollars in new equipment, 
$10,000 a month in operating eae. 


Machine Tool Records 

Probably no one was more sur- 
prised than the machine tool builders 
themselves when they checked their 
order books for December and dis- 
covered that the business taken in had 
broken every month on record back 
to 1919. They attributed the splurge 
to three factors: price increases, the 
need for more economical production 
following the general rise in labor 
and material costs, and the protracted 
deliveries available today from the 
machine building plants. Business 
Week estimates he year’s business of 
the industry to have touched $154,- 
373,000, the best since 1929 when the 
total was $176,426,454. 


Textile Triumphs 

All branches of the textile industry 
except silk ended 1936 with a tri- 
umphal touch, Cotton consumed by 
domestic mills broke all records for 
the last month and put the 12-month 

riod second to the banner year of 
1927. Rayon has been breezing along 
at capacity for months, though the 
year’s gain over 1935 was held to only 
7%, chiefly because of lack of pro- 
duction facilities. The current year 
will see a repetition of capacity activ- 
ity, since the new mills being built 
now will not come into operation 
until 1938. Wool consumption won't 
quite equal that of 1935, but the tight 
supply situation has forced prices up- 
ward without killing off demand. 
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TnHose who are familiar only with the Eastern states 
may not yet know how real is the revolution in railroad 
transportation that has been brought about by Budd- 
built trains. The great railroads of the West and Mid- 
west already present a new picture from which the whole 
world of railroading is taking inspiration. Here, where a 
premium is placed on long-distance travel accomplished 
in luxury with speed and safety, gleaming trains of stain- 
less steel are writing history! 

e As fast as Budd-built trains can be put into service, 
crowds are waiting to fill them. Never before have trains 
offered so much to travelers for so small a fare. Never 
before could railroads operate such magnificent units at 
so low an operating cost. Nev er before has such speed 
been possible—with comfort and safety! 

e Two and a half million miles of profitable service tell 
the story in factual terms. 

e Today Budd-built trains are in regular service between 
the following terminals. 






mn, &, By Pr. WORTH 
a. bx 
~~ MOUWSTON 


hei wtl \ “a 


DALLAS 









Chicago-Omaha-Lincoln-Denver (Burlingt 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis (Burlingtor 


Lincoln-Omaha-St. Joseph-Kansas City . . . (Burlington! 
Fort Worth-Dallas-Houston (Burlington -Rock | 
St. Louis-Burlington, Iowa (Burlington | 
St. Louis-Kansas City . (Alton-Burling 
Boston-Bangor- Portland (Boston & Maine-Maine ( 


And the following will soon go into service: 


g 
Chicago-Los Angeles (Sar 
Chicago-Peoria . ; aye Rock I 
Chicago-Des Moines . : ; (Rock I 
Kansas City-Denver .......... Rock 1 
Kansas City-St. Paul-Minneapolis . . . . . (Rock I 


e Budd builds trains of stainless steel because it is 
toughest and most beautiful of industrial metals. \ 
corrosive, four times the elastic strength of ordinary * 
it is welded by the exclusive Budd SHorwe xp prow 





Originator of all-steel bodies for automobiles, now used alm 
universally, the Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Compo 
has pioneered modern methods in the design and fabricat 


of steel products. 





EDW. 6. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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BUDD METHODS 
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Roosevelt Crushes ‘TVA Peace 


Overriding Chairman Morgan, who urges cooperation 


with utilities, President stops “grid’’ negotiations and 
names power policy committee. 


Hopes for peace between utilities and 
the government in the Tennessee Val- 
ey were all but crushed this week and 
-once again—-TVA Chairman Ar- 
thur E. Morgan has been counted out. 
For President Roosevelt has stepped 
heavily on Dr. Morgan's toes, and this 
just after the TVA chief had come 
out with a long and precise statement 
on how utilities and federal power au- 
thorities could live together and like it. 
If Dr. Morgan’s statement was de- 
signed to put President Roosevelt on 
the spot, the chief executive was off it 
like a Japanese gymnast. There is little 
doubt that the President knew in ad- 
vance what Dr. Morgan was going to 
say. There is equal certainty that he 
must have seen in it Dr. Morgan’s chal- 
lenge for a showdown with David E. 
Lilienthal, No. 2 man in TVA. And 
the President’s answer was to ban 
further negotiations looking toward a 
Tennessee Valley grid” in which TVA 
and private utilities would pool prop- 
erties peacefully. 


Schism Is Long-Standing 


For a long time now there has been 
an only slightly secret schism in TVA's 
top men’s thinking. Elderly, concilia- 


tory Chairman Morgan, former prexy 


of progressive Antioch College, would 
keep peace, protect private investments, 


Harris 4&4 Bwing 


LEADING FIGURES IN TVA SHOWDOWN-(Left to right) Valley Authority and David FE. Lilienthal, director of TVA; 
Wendell L. Willkie, president, Commonwealth & Southern, prin- Senator George W. Norris, Nebraska, godfather of the $140,000,000 
cipal affected company; Arthur E. Morgan, chairman, Tennessee project, again in the limelight of controversy. 





and at the same time give the country 
public ownership, where economic, to 
the extent desired. Youthful, hery, 
utility-baiting Director Lilienthal, pro 
tégé of the Wisconsin LaFollettes, has 
preached and practiced direct action, 
‘yardstick” rates, and letting the private 
companies salvage what they can 


Dissension Curbs Work 


The split has been constantly widen- 
ing and Dr. Morgan threatened to re 
sign last May if Mr. Lilienthal were 
reappointed. Mr. Lilienthal was reap- 
pointed (BW’—May23'36,p12) but the 
chairman was talked out of quitting 
Meanwhile, observers feel that the fight 
is taking TVA'’s mind off its broader 
objectives and concentrating attention 
on the power fight; that personnel is 
hamstrung by the dissension. 

This latest dog fight apparently was 
precipitated by venerable Sen. George 
W. Norris of Nebraska, life-long enemy 
of the utilities and godfather of TVA 
Last week he accused the utilities of 
bad faith in enjoining TVA activities 
while sitting in at Washington peace 
conferences. 

He drew a quick retort from Com- 
monwealth & Southern’s _ president, 
Wendell L. Willkie, a genial giant of 
a man who represents the new blood 
in utility management and is credited 





Kevstone 


by outside observers with earnestly d 
ring peace at any price short of his 
company’s ruin Mr. Willkie point 
out that the litigation was in the courts 
when Washington proffered the olive 
branch. At the peace talks, TVA asked 
that the suits be withdrawn, and the 
companies agreed on condition that the 
authority cease building competing 
power facilities during negotiations 
Each side found itself unwilling to 
meet the other's terms. 

Then came Dr. Morgan's outline of 
a workable peace policy, followed by 
the President's apparently final word 
that the deal was all off Mr. Willkie, 
in New York. stated that h could 
hardly believe all avenues to agreement 


could intentionally have been blocked 
Sen. Norris conferred with Dr. Mor 
gan and came away praising the man 


but reasserting his conviction that he 
didn’t see how anybody could deal with 
the utility people 

Committee to the Rescue 

With the scrap getting hotter by th 
minute, the President called time ou 
by appointing a committee to whip into 
shape a federal power policy. Neither 
Morgan nor Lilienthal were on it, and 
the President also went over the head 
of the standing National Power Policy 
Committee, of which Mr. Lilienthal is 
a member. 

What is to be expe ted of the com 
mittee may be judged from its mem 
bership, and the utilities aren't opti 
mistic. Chairman is Harold L. Ickes 
secretary of the interior and public 
works administrator. Serving with him 
are Morris L. Cooke, rural electrification 


Acme Harrie 42 Ewing 
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administrator; Frank R. McNinch, 
chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission; Robert E. Healy, member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and Fredefic A. Delano, vice- 
chairman of the National Resources 
Committee and the President's uncle. 
Mr. Roosevelt asked these men for a 
report within two weeks, which, he ex- 
plained, was possible due to their close 
association with the problem. It is this 
close association that worries the util- 
ities. Ickes in PWA and Cooke in REA 
have long been regarded by the utili- 
ties as competitors, and some bitter liti- 
gation has resulted. With Healy and 
McNinch the companies also have had 
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their troubles, because the commissions 
of which these two are members have 
the job of regulating utilities. 

Nevertheless, the committee may be 
able to bring in a formula under which 
the President can again patch up, so far 
as external appearances go, the differ- 
ences in TVA. They may, too, placate 
the House committee on governmental 
reorganization. 

Utilities, in private, again are ques- 
tioning if the President's peace over- 
tures in September were not bids for 
votes in November (BW—Oct17’36, 
p19). Meanwhile, many say a fight 
to the finish in the courts is the indus- 
try’s only salvation. 


Motor Strike—National Job 


As expected, the dispute between General Motors and 
the Committee on Industrial Organization moves to 
Washington for a settlement. 


THE General Motors sitdown proved 
this week that a major dislocation in 
a major industry must command na- 
tional attention. 

That the situation was too tough for 
Detroit, Flint, or Michigan to settle was 
evident in the change of feeling in 
automobile cities after G.M.’s Alfred 
P. Sloan and the union’s Homer Mar- 
tin set out for Washington. Three 
weeks ago the word was: “It looks like 
a long, bitter scrap.” This week, after 
shifting of mediation efforts to the 
national capital, first reactions were: 
“It looks like early settlement.” 

Most of the country shared this pro- 
found hope, for a tie-up of G.M. pro- 
tracted into the peak production months 
could easily make a significant cut 
in the estimated aloud income of 


TELLING THE PUBLIC—Labor unions are beginning to take 
the public into their confidence, much more spectacularly than 
in the days when a picket’s banner read: “This employer is 
Typical banners carried by pickets and supporters of 


unfair.” 


1937. Business observers who looked 
deeply into the stewing cauldron of 
automotive labor were not too optimis- 
tic. The efforts of Sec. Perkins and her 
top assistant, Ed McGrady, to bring 
Mr. Sloan and his advisers face to face 
with John L. Lewis and United Auto- 
mobile Workers leaders, and the hours 
of argument with the Lewis group to 
get them to drop their denen Oui rec- 
ognition of the U.A.W. as sole bar- 
gaining agency, were aimed only at an 
agreement to discuss terms, might not 
mean a lasting peace. 

With the glass strike ‘settled, the au- 
tomobile strikers could afford to delay 
matters. Whereas last week there was 
danger that G.M.’s big competitors, 
Ford and Chrysler, might be pinched 
by lack of glass and that G.M. would 
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the United Automobile Workers, in their campaign against 
General Motors, not only indicate their general philosophy (left) 
but tell their hopes for the future, a threat to an industry which his exp 
usually has been free from labor strife. 
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AND WHY NOT US?—George Bovsen, Stalemate 
who heads the Flint Alliance, raises ap inne 

important question while the G.M. worker; fean 
enrolled in the U.A.W. ask to be recog. ters were 
nized as bargaining agents. His group ecome CO! 
is made up of workers who do not belong +o last we 
to the union, and they probably are more ven mor 
numerous than the U.A.W. supporters, aia ti 


Why, asks the Flint Alliance, aren't we 
the bargaining agency? (Insistence of their 
plea brought about cancellation of last 
week’s truce between U.A.W. and GM 


not be an isolated victim of the 
down, this week was different. 
now, said strikers, they could make t 
sitdowns really hurt. And theret 
resolve not to evacuate the plants \ 
hardened. 

Since a major premise of the G.M 
policy has been that sitdowns constitute 
illegal seizure of property, and since 
it declined to talk settlement while s 
a state continued, the impasse was per 
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tt Washington was as much im- 
~-ecsed by the adamantine qualities of 
t sh sides as Detroit and Gov. Murphy 
had been. 

In the background, however, loomed 
feures which caused Washington to 
_eculate on intervention. For one thing, 
she President hadn’t spoken ; as delibera- 
rigns began he seemed to be quite out 
of touch. But Madame Secretary was 
<#ing in the councils of both sides and 
as in and out of the White House 
every so often. And a Presidential move 
wight provide the face-saving needed 
by one side or the other in a —— 
nise settlement. Others upon whom 
Washington was keeping an eye were 

e duPonts, powerful overlords of the 
G.M. empire. : 

To some it seems significant that 
Donaldson Brown, G.M. finance chair- 

in, relative by marriage to the du- 
Ponts, and former duPont official, was 
conferring with Sec. Perkins. 


~ 


Stalemate Reached 
Meanwhile, out in Detroit, the jit- 
vers were eased but the stalemate had 
hecome complete. After the sudden end 
to last week’s “‘truce,”” both sides were 
even more suspicious of each other's 
motives than they had been before. 
The U.A.W. was using 15 minutes each 
evening on the radio to sell its cause 
) the public and the sudden settlement 
f the short-lived Briggs Body strike at 
the Meldrum plant (making Zephyr 
bodies for Ford) was looked upon as 
a union victory. Morale of the G.M. 
strikers consequently was boosted. 
Employers, incidentally, found some- 
thing to think about in the Meldrum 
ction. Some 1,500 men from other 
plants picketed the Briggs factory and 
prevented its workers from entering. 


TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT—It all depends on what legis- safety inquiry, in which he also is the leading figure, has been 
kicked around a bit for the past year or so, and Sen. Copeland 
is far from happy about it, now that this committee is the focal 


lation it is, according to Sen. Royal Copeland. His fight for 
new food and drug laws seems to be getting somewhere, and 
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In the glass settlement, union and 
anti-union men could debate which 
really won. The union failed to get 
recognition demanded when the strike 
was called—which looked like a defeat 
for John L. Lewis. Union men insisted 
the concession was well worth making 
—wages were raised and the glass-mak- 
ing went on. They wanted the glass 
made, so long as it went to anyone but 
G.M. 


G.M. Strike Not Likely To 
Cut Industry’s 1937 Total 


Derrorr (Business Week Bureau) — 
Despite the shutdown of General Mo- 
tors, the industry’s car production for 
the year is likely to hit the five-million 
mark already predicted. Unless the 
strike lasts two months or longer, which 
is unlikely, the loss of volume in Jan- 
uary and February will be made up in 
the spring. 

General Motors is losing consider- 
able business to competitors while it is 
down. Not knowing when they can 
secure deliveries, many customers are 
cancelling orders with G.M. divisions 
and switching to other makes. Gen- 
eral Motors also will lose to the extent 
that it probably could have sold every 
car it could build this year, even it 
operations hadn’t been curtailed by 
strikes. 

Ford is making V-eights at a rate 
of 6,600 a day, five days a week. It 
expects to maintain that schedule 
straight through the winter and spring 
It has more glass in stock than any 
other company, produces about 30°; 
of its own requirements in its own glass 
factory at Rouge and has just ordered 
additional glass from domestic and for- 
eign suppliers 












Chrysler has been running all its divi 
sions at close to capacity, Plymouth 
turning out around 2,500 units a day 
However, it was announced on Thurs- 
day that glass shortages would slow 
down all Chrysler divisions next week 
until glass begins to come in again 
from Pittsburgh Plate. Hudson is 
building around 675 cars a day, five 
days a week, while Packard is experi 
encing a better than seasonal business 
Both Hudson and Packard make their 
own bodies and have been remarkably 
free from labor trouble. Graham-Paig 
is closed because of a glass shortage. 

Studebaker this month will assemb! 
9,200 units and has raised its year's 
sales quota to 140,000 cars and trucks 
Nash, with plenty of glass, is going 
at capacity. Willys-Overland has built 
7,001 of its new models since Nov. 30 
has plants at Toledo and Los Angeles 

New-car sales have slumped in sout! 
ern Michigan, where tens of thousands 
are idle because of the G.M. strike 
People have decided to hold onto their 
money until they see when their pay 
checks will start coming in again. The 
same is true in G.M. plant cities out- 
side Michigan and in cities where large 
G.M. suppliers are located. However, 
retail car demand has not been affected 
in most parts of the country. In fact, 
shortages of car stocks continue to exist 


No Cars for Salesrooms 


It will take General Motors 10 to 1°‘ 
days to get back to full production after 
the strike is settled. Operations even 
then can’t go along at a high rate mor 
than a week or two unless the Libbey 
Owens-Ford glass strike is ended. And 
General Motors will go into the s ring 
season with the disadvantage of 
unable to stock dealers in advance 
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his expression at left is indicative of the outlook. But the air point in a highly controversial national scandal 
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FIRST EXTRA-FARE SERVICE—New luxury in airplane accommodations was unveiled 


this week, when United Air Lines started its extra-fare service between New York and 


Chicago. 
carry only 14, are used. 


embody all the safety equipment known to aviation. 


New Douglas planes, which have room for 21 passengers but which will 
They make the nonstop trip in 3 hours and 55 minutes, and 


Twenty-eight of the new planes 


have been purchased, ten of which will be used on regular flights, carrying 21 
passengers, ten will be luxury liners, and eight sleepers, 


Behind the Airplane Crashes 


Extra fare, one way, is $2.05. 


Friends of aviation agree that what’s needed is more 
money, more research, simplified government regu- 
lations, and improved personnel. 


LoupDER than ever before, and with 
growing insistence on a showdown, 
American citizens this week called for 
action on air safety. Particularly inter- 
ested were those whose business calls 
for regular, or occasional, minimum- 
time transportation. And the Senate 
committee which is in its second year 
of investigating the problem found it- 
self deluged with inquiries based on 
two flat questions—‘What's wrong?” 
and “Who's to blame?” 

The most hopeful and optimistic of 
aviation’s Aa 3g even those who like 
to “keep mum” in the hope that spells 
of public indignation at air crashes will 
blow over, are talking facts. From the 
statements of airline operators, pilots, 
technicians, and Washington air com- 
merce workers, the prospective air pas- 
senger is getting some new data to 
digest. And from these data may come 
a revised concept of American aviation 
and a new policy of protection and su- 
pervision, 

In brief, after charges, complaints, 
citations, and excuses from all points of 
the aviation compass have been studied, 
the following broad lines of reasoning 
seem to make the most sense and to 
attract the most converts: 


1. The industry's salesmanship, 
thorough and energetic, its high degree 
of competitive spirit, and its spectacu- 
lar successes in capturing the public with 
a speed which no other form of trans- 
port can equal, have combined to put a 
premium upon constant adherence to 
time schedules. Percentages of schedule 
completion are published regularly by 
the Bureau of Air Commerce, and each 
line tries to beat the others. That's bus- 
iness. Some spirit of rivalry is fostered 
among pilots and companies, and it’s a 
healthy condition unless the rivalry 
tends to crowd the dispatching regula- 
tions. Stockholders, incidentally, who 
push their companies to performance 
records, aren't altogether  Deterwan if 
operators’ zeal gets out of bounds. 

2. Considering personnel in the gov- 
ernment office, most of the practical 
flying men will grant that individually 
the bureau employees are able, but they 
cite bad politics in selection of the per- 
sonnel. Politicians placed five aspirants 
for the position of director in the bu- 
reau, under one of the aspirants. Such 
a setup makes for general dissension 
and lack of efficient operation. 

These charges are “old stuff” to any- 
one who follows aviation news, but 
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they are right at the heart 
lem. A shakeup in the A 
offices, beginning with tl 
of Gene Vidal, director. | 
dicted a long time and this 
imminent, but reorganizatio: 
reau will have very little 
on the accident situation 
the pounding of public Oj 
is a new approach to the 
regulation. 

A new set of simplified 
(now approaching comp! 
help to clear the air. Aviati 
alias regulations already 
tion and better direction o! 
are the needs. Better person: 
ing men more highly traine 
familiar with their tools 
needed in some of the feder 


Scorn U. S. Technicians 


Some fliers, it is said, are 
temptuous of federal radi 
other technical operators, 


big for them. 

3. Aviation’s commercial ¢ 
in some ways outrun devel 
its aids to safety, and both 
machines have been asked t 
a load under which they falter 
ally. A pilot approaching an 
zero-zero weather (zero ceiling 
visibility) isn’t riding home or 
highway”; he has to solve an 
problem in signals, orientation 
vation, and do it quickly. And 
are radio course signals, ever 
correct, a difficult problem for t 
in tight circumstances, but t! 
always work perfectly. Snow 
and rain static interfere sev 
times, and signals become a 
less buzz. And om rare occas 
may happen to any mechanical ¢ 
ment, the circuit goes dead comp 
In general, the direction beams are : 
liable for guiding the pilot along 
course, although ground eleva 
sometimes split the beams into par 
bringing confusion to the mind of t 
flier as to which path he is taking 
the airport. 


Aids Held Faulty 


In other words, ships, engines 
ground facilities are up to the job 
to flight in bad weather are sometin 
at fault. 


4. More money— much more —* 
It is needed for research, for 


needed. 
purchase and operation of high-pric 
equipment, and for hiring of hig! 


trained and high-priced men. Neat’ 


everyone agrees that the cost should } 
1+ 


met. The country is not in a mood 
value lives 
cents. 


5. And end to the “hush-hush”’ pra 
tices which smother inquiries under 3 
blanket of silence, and honest publica 


tion of all the facts which bear dir 
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senger’s interests, are de 


pe thousands of enn gpe . 

~All of these = observers point 
out, are merely large groupings of es- 
sential problems, and the answers will 
‘ome after a lot of investigation. The 
«ope of the charges and — 
however, indicates the extent of the job. 


Radio Progress Being Made 

Some progress is being gained in 
making it easier for the pilot to keep 
in touch with ground stations—the new 
gatically-shielded antenna is one of the 
recent advancements. After a tryout of 
the new antenna and direction finder by 
TWA last week, Director Vidal wired 
TWA’s president, Jack Frye, that “it 
appears TWA has successfully elimin- 
ited snow and rain static from the radio 
reception on an —, Other air- 
lines, also, are spending all the money 
they can on research and development, 
because they realize it means their bus- 
iness life 

In Washington, activity looking 
toward thorough revision of the present 
setup continues unabated. The big 
meeting of operators and bureau men, 
scheduled for mid-January and _post- 

ned, is tentatively set for early Febru- 
ary. A new help in weather reporting 
began last week, when 100 idee 
stations reporting every six hours began 
to supplement the United States 
Weather Bureau service in sharply de- 
fining storm areas and movements. 

Another blast from the Copeland 
Senate committee is due, and it will 
show data to the effect that radio beam 
transmitters in various parts of the 
country need to be relocated or read- 
jsted. It will bear down particularly 
on the Burbank beam, noted in its 
previous report, and which now has 
figured in two serious accidents 


Move for ICC Regulation Grows 


Pressure is building up for the trans- 
ference of aviation regulation to the In- 
} terstate Commerce Commission, which 
would act as an interstate traffic cop. 
The Airline Pilots Association is all for 
the move, but is against putting the ICC 
under the Department of Commerce, as 
suggested by the President. 

It is not, however, a question of 
which department handles the job—it 
is @ question of who handles it, and 
how. In essence, right regulation de- 
wy on right men—which brings it 
ack to personnel again. Impartial ob- 
servers agree that one of two courses is 
likely to be taken, in setting up a work- 
able, clear-headed, safe dispatching sys- 
tem. Either there will be government 
supervision of dispatching — which 
amounts to letting the government run 
the business—or there will be close 
U. S. supervision in selecting private- 
company dispatchers. The latter step, 
say many who have aviation’s future at 
heart, would meet with approval. 
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U. S. Steel’s Expansion Program 


Additions and improvements will take 15 months to 
finish and will cost $60,000,000. Mill with 729,000 


tons annual capacity is put into operation. 


HARD as it is for an old-timer to visual- 
ize Big Steel in any role other than 
world’s largest and most conservative 
purveyor of basic ferrous products, 
United States Steel Corp., while main- 
taining its hold on the rail and bar 
and structural shape markets, marshals 
its many subsidiaries into position to 
meet and beat the ‘new competition.” 
It is no secret now that the big little 
fellows like Republic and Weirton and 
Crucible were teasing if not actually 
worrying the Corporation by their in- 
creasingly adept and profit-producing 
way of running away with highly prot- 
itable specialty business, and carrying 
with them certain chunks of basic busi- 
ness normally regarded as the Corpora- 
tion’s own. Nor is it a secret that top 
executives of the Corporation have been 
working with the engineering firm of 


ONLY ONE ANSWER—Bad weather is 
sure to make flying more hazardous, at 
certain seasons. The only way to meet 
the problem is unremitting research, to 
perfect aviation aids for communication, 
flight, and landing. In bad weather last 
week, this loop antenna, shielded against 
rain, sleet, and snow static, went through 
rigorous tests, and did its job so well 
that airline operators and federal super- 
visors alike are praising it. Its companion 
device is a radio direction finder (in 
front of pilot’s hand, larger picture) which 
uses impulses from two radio stations to 
get accurate bearings. 


Ford, Bacon & Davis on ways and 
means to euchre this competition. 

It is not stretching imagination too 
far to infer that one of the first majoy 
stratagems decided upon was to fight 
fire with fire, to meet specialty compe 
tition with specialty competition. In 
land Steel had not started to operate its 
continuous sheet strip mill in 1932 
for nothing (BW’—May25'35,p12); 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube did not 
get going with a virtual duplicate of 
the Inland mill in 1935 just for the 
fun of it. That there has been and is 
a genuine market for specialties is 


proved by figures showing flat-rolled 
steel alone to be constituting 33% of 
steel consumed (BW’—]uly4’36,p15 ). 

Symbolic and symptomatic of Big 
Steel’s rejuvenation is the new 100-in. 
semi-continuous plate mill with 729,000 
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BIG STEEL’S BIGGER 
PLATE MILL—New 100-in. 
semi-continuous plate mill 
whirls into operation at 
Homestead Works of Car- 
negie-lllinois Steel Corp. 
unit of U. S. Steel. Huge 
slabs (bottom) move auto- 
matically from magazine 
feeder into pyrometrically 
controlled continuous fur- 
naces — emerge sizzling hot 
only to be grabbed by a 
two-high scale breaker (top) 
with inbuilt scale-banishing 
water jets, by a four-high 
spreading stand or broadside 
mill, by a slab squeezer, by 
a vertical reversing edging 
stand, by a four-high revers- 
ing rougher, all operated 
electrically. Still glowing 
slabs shoot on through the 
four-high train of four fin- 
ishing stands that squeeze 
and squash them to final 
glistening finish and prede- 
termined thickness. Time 
for the trip thus far—90 
seconds flat. Resultant plates 
then clamber over a maze 
of runout and transfer ta- 
bles, through various shears, 
including (middle) the revo- 
lutionary Soderberg “rock- 
ing chair” end shear, which 
cuts without arching or bow- 
ing finished sheets. Whole 
plate mill planned for high 
tensile alloy and commer- 
cial carbon steels in widths 
ranging from 20 to 90 in. 
and in thicknesses from 3/32 
to 5/8 in. 729,000 tons 
annual capacity will not 
swipe business from com- 
parable facilities in Chicago 
district except in emergency. 


GENERAL PLAN « 100” Semi-Continuous Plate Mill 


~_——_— 
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tons annual capacity just 
Operation at Homestead \ 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp.. 
sidiary. Symptomatic too i. the ... 
of Carilloy president, Ben FF. 
less, just turned 47, who tym } 
put Robert Graham, just Pts. 
of this newest mill. Tho 
erally known, there is a p 
age of new and youthful 1+ 
to meet the needs of the 

petition, and the Corporat 5 men 
ing it with apprentice schoo!. for hi 
and technical school gradua ; 
is a need for product and 
velopment, and the Corporation 
meeting it by research in 89 


Further Expansions in Offing 


Apparently the end of the ston 
rejuvenation will be found far jp » 
future, for W. A. Irvin, president , 
the Corporation, announced to some 
invited representatives of the nations 
daily and technical press late last wee 
that 600,000 tons of additional anp 
capacity would be provided forth 
by a new continuous sheet and sri 
mill to be a part of the Clairtor 
in the Pittsburgh district. Included jr 
the new plans will be the rcbuildir 
of a portion of the Edgar 7! 
Steel Works, the augmentation of ¢ 
tric power production facilities, and t 
erection of a new slabbing mil! of 
000,000 tons annual capacity in th 
same plant, chiefly to supply new ; 
quirements at Clairton. Total estima: 
time for completing new additions ; 
refurbishments, 15 months; total 
$60,000,000—a goodly bet, 
man’s money, on the perman 
permanent utility of rejuvenati 

oo 


Resin Instead of Copper 
COPPER is one of the many essen 
raw materials which Germany 

One of the early announcements of 1 
substitute which has been developed un 
der the Reich’s big four-year progra 
to make the country self-sufficient cam: 
recently when it was revealed that Ge: 
many has been using “baccalit,” a fors 
of artificial resin in shells in place oi 
copper, and that it is proving successful 
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Ringless Ruckus 


Court at last hears evidence in 
patent suit about stockings 
without rings. 


THe Great Ringless Hosiery .Case, 

deserves such classification, as it 

nvolves neatly everybody who is any- 

body in the stocking-making business, 

is still making hosiery history in its 

ird year. This week the war between 

f two big groups of manufacturers being 

un § fought out before Judge Oliver B. 

Dickinson in Federal Court at Philadel- 

phia, showed no signs of early settle- 

Textile World's prediction 

nearly two years ago) that the 

of ase might drag on for several years 

seemed likely to be upheld. 

‘ad The present court hearing is to air a 

suit by Textile Patents Corp. and the 

Julius Kayser Co. against Rosedale 

Knitting Co. The Textile Patents 

Corp. has 117 firms licensed to make 

hosicry under a patent granted Charles 

Kaufman in 1934, and claims that Rose- 

lale (which has some 70 manufacturers 
| with it) infringes this patent. 

the suit were settled quickly — 

1 it probably will not be — the fir- 

would only be just begun. Rose- 

is gunning for Textile Patents with 

nter-suit, alleging violation of anti- 
laws and demanding damages. 

) the layman, the hearings in Phil- 

phia last week were technical to the 


; 


€ met 


rn ® (made 


4 SNACK—Former vice-president of the United States, Charles G. Dawes, left 
the lunch room during the opening of the Homestead plant of the U. S. 
Taylor, right, chairman, who with William Irvin, center, 
was a proud host to several hundred industrialists as the new mill went into operation. 
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point of being almost non-understand 
But the essential point of the 
scrap is the “three carrier 
method of knitting hosiery, which uses 
three separate silk cones. This method 
is said to make stockings free of “rings” 
or “‘waves”—and such stockings are 
plenty popular with the ladies who 
spend millions of dollars to buy them. 


able. 
so-called 


Patent Was Contested 

The defendants assert that Kaufman 
was no pioneer in developing the three- 
carrier method, that seven other individ- 
uals solved it at about the same time 
and declared that fact at the Patent 
Office before the Kaufman patent was 
issued. 

It further is asserted that the three- 
carrier method was in use several years 
before the Kaufman patent. One of 
the leading defense witnesses is Hans 
Luhn, who worked out a similar system 
and filed for patent about the time the 
Kaufman application was made. 

No matter which way the litigation 
finally is settled, the right to manufac 
ture ringless hosiery is regarded as very 
valuable, and the controlling group will 
count it a great victory if it can shut 
off the competition. Some indication 
of the money to be made is found in 
the figures released during the trial Jast 
week, revealing that Textile Patents had 
received $868,000 from its licensees to 
date, at a rate of S¢ royalties on each 
dozen hose manufactured. 
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VEN aquick trip through a modern 
automobile plant reveals many sur- 
prising things to the layman. Numbers 
of different automatic machines, 
dreamed of only a few years ago, are 
forming and fabricating precision parts 
at high speed 


is the variety of new 


But of equal interest 


' 
materials used, 


not only in the automobiles, but in 


, 


making them. In this advertisement we 


take you through a few of the d 


ments in a typical plant and point out 


epart- 


some of the scores of diverse ways 

which Bakelite Materials are employed. 
When in this one industry alone Bakelit 

Materials are serving in many impor- 


tant reasonabvie ft 


ways, is it not 
that they may be equally valuable in your 


own pr duction processes or product? 





Engineering Department—[ere, where 
the designer’s ideas are put on paper, trans 
parent Bakelite Resinoid is used for T-square 


and 


triangles, and other Bakelite 
} 


for fountain pens and automatic pencils, 





So 
oN 
Testing Laboratories— A! materials spec- 
ified for automobiles must meet the most rigid 


In the laboratory, chemical 


laboratory tests. 
resisting Bakelite Materials are used for grad- 


uatcs, beakers and 


other equipment. 
@Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 
Bake! te 


Bakelite Corp. of Canada, 


York 


, Terento 


Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New 


Continued on page 24 

















CARRYING ON—The 


progressive 


1936 Congress of Industry in December, 


C. M. Chester, who, as president of N.A.M., 
at that meeting, stays at the helm as chairman of the board with 
William B. Warner of the McCall Co, as president. 


leadership of 
Association of Manufacturers, manifested in that organization’s 
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carries on in 1937, 
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(See cover.) 


Happy Hotel New Year 


Improved business is attracting investors to hotel 
bonds, but real profits wait on higher room rates, 
which lag behind bar and restaurant prices. 


Hore. bonds, well chastened and con- 
siderably dehydrated [note to printer: 
be sure not to make this “hotel 
blondes”], are slowly emerging from 
the dog house. Transient hotels have 
been among the first real estate prop- 
erties to register gains with improved 
conditions. Since the wanderlust is the 
heritage of every true American, since 
business travelers flit hither and yon as 
consumption Starts upward, benefits to 
hotels become a matter of course with 
recovery. 


Investors Coming Back 


Noting such developments, investors 
(who wouldn't have touched a hotel 
bond with a 10-foot pole four years 
back) are now buying reorganization 
issues as they come from the sausage 
mill. Much of this buying is specula- 
tive and little of it is discriminating. 
But the result has been a 31.3% price 
increase for 1936 in hotel edt 4 a 
greater gain than for any other type of 
real estate security. A study of repre- 
sentative Eastern hotels made by Amott, 
Baker & Co. gave the average price of 
$1,000 hotel bonds as $411 on Jan. 1. 

Barring resort structures, there has 
been practically no hotel building in the 


past six years. And that was all right, 
too. 1930 marked the grand finale of a 
dizzy building era with financing often 
founded on fantastic appraisals. By 
1932 many an operator was ready to 
walk out and let the bankers fight the 
pigeons for the property. Repeal of 
prohibition (Dec. 5, 1933) was like a 
death house pardon to many a city hos- 
tel. What with females following (or 
leading) men into the bars, increase in 
food sales, and the general flexing of 
pocketbooks, improvement since then 
has been steady. 

Horwath & Horwath, hotel account- 
ants, report encouragingly on 1936. In 
October, for instance, there was a 17% 
gain in sales (rooms and restaurants) 
over the same month of 1935. This 
marked the greatest advance in two 
years. General room occupancy was 69% 
of capacity, the best showing since Oc- 
tober, 1930. Texas (thanks to its 
Centennial) registered an October 
occupancy of 84% and an_ in- 
crease in total sales over the pre- 
vious October of 65%. New York 
occupancy (77%) was the best since 
November, 1927, in spite of a tremen- 
dous addition of rooms during the in- 
tervening nine years. Cleveland, aided 





backed by 
last year: 
Wilson, of Wilson & Co., Ist vice-president; 5S. 
of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 2nd vice-president; \ 
Kohler, of the Kohler Co., 3rd_ vice-president. 
completed by an effective group of regional vice-pr: 


strong lieutenants who did 
(left Yo right above) T! 
Clay W 


Thi Hotel B 


UU 


0) 


by its Great Lakes Expositi 
an occupancy figure 1% ut! 
York. The Chicago figure 
It is known that the improve: 
tinued during November and 
seasonal December decline. 
There is in this ointment a s 
persistent fly. It shows in the 
total October were 15 
the corresponding month of 
While restaurant sales were 5 
and occupancy 8%, the largest 
were in room sales (25%) 
rates (23%). The last figures 
the hotel situation’s weakness. 


sales 


Cut-and-Slash Days 


When the slump cut into t: 
registrations, the hotels went ! 
and tongs for resident guests 
rates were mercilessly slashed ( 
ceiver management especially) 
manent rates usually are about 
less than transient schedules. 

The turn-back has come with 
ing confidence. Average roon 
register an upward trend. The | 
is being stressed by such statem 
this from Ernest B. Horwath: 

“In September, 1927, room rates 
averaged $4.20 a day; in July 
they averaged $2.97, a drop of 
30%. On the basis of 1,000,000 : 
—which is about the total for 
larger than 25 rooms—and an a\ 
occupancy of only 66%, the | 
room sales is $811,800 a day or 1 
$300,000,000 a year. In most <« 
hotel occupancy is nearly back to 
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snression levels; it is up to hotel men 
1 bring (he room sales to normal.” 
“Mr, Horwath proclaims that now is 
the time to act, and adds that a 10% 
© 15! lvance in rates is not going 
« curb travel. He cites encouraging 


of hotel groups which have 
with rate boosts. Many man- 


ynstance> 


cot awa ‘ 
agers hang back because there remains a 
jispositi of travelers to “shop | 
aad It has been found much | 
around. 


easier to hike bar and restaurant prices. 

Hote! mapagers are disinclined to 
crow over the general improvement in 
their business because they are some- 
what self-conscious on the question of 
labor. Most hotel labor is necessarily 
low grade, hence low pay. And the tip 


factor is important. In a typical large | 


New York hotel a chambermaid gets 
ground $50 a month, a bell-hop $1.50 
3 week. The bell-hop makes perhaps 
an additional $25 per week in tips and 
the maid also comes in for this largess. 
Thus announcement of raised wages in 
his industry is mot as important as in 

others. Several groups have 

vages, and such action is usually 


S 


Hotel Bonds Buck Trend 
A curious factor in the present de- 
ad for hotel bonds is that it advances 
face of general declines for other 


ties. Lack of logic appears in the | 


selection of securities, keeping it in 
step with human nature generally. A 
rson applies to a hotel for a room in 


New York and is turned away because 
convention or a football game has 
filled all rooms. ‘Vastly impressed by 
s, he is apt to conclude that the house 
s making money and that its bonds 
nstitute a good buy. 
This may or may not be true. What 
he should examine are the conditions of 
the hotel’s reorganization (usually there 


is one completed or in the works). 


The point is how soon the house may | 


be able to start paying on its securities. 
Several big New York hotels that are 
getting a huge play in their bars, res- 
taurants, rooms, are still far behind on 
their ground rents, taxes, and such like. 
It will take quite a while for their earn- 
ings to trickle down to bondholders. 

In New York the slump damage has 
been pretty well Sound. up. Large 
owners were lenient in compromises and 


77B bankruptcy actions me pe Stock- 


lers were washed out of the picture | 


e first deluge. Bond and mortgage 

rs have got what there was to get. 
is estimated that the shake-down will 
give the bondholder around 3% return 
1% of his original security. And 
in the present money market is 
not to be sneered at. 
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The amazing effect of lighting 
designed for a specific job 


ProoF that adequate lighting more than pays for itself is furnished by a test 
conducted recently for a key punching operation ... an operation that con- 
stitutes approximately half of the tabulating job and one that requires both 
| critical and prolonged use of the eyes. 
| Before the test, operators worked in a some- 
what strained posture, under a general lighting 
| system that provided eight footcandles. In June 
| 1934 an improved lighting installation was made 
. ». a combination of both general and supple- 
| mentary lighting that provided 60 footcandles. 
Under the new combined system the operators 
| have been able to approach the speed limit of 
| their machines, so that up to November 1936, 
production had increased 58.3% ... and at the 
same time errors had been reduced 68.5%. 





>. . 
There are many ways to improve present lighting svstems The price of Edison Mazna lamps has 
in offices—changes that better seeing conditions, lessen fa- me steadily down while lamp efficier 
tigue, and increase efficiency. For specific suggestions and =" @mount of light produced per unit of 
current, has gone up and up The GE 


information, write General Electric Company, Dept. 166, rate P he * 

' ! 66 ade-mark on lamne means they Sts 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, for a free copy of the new 35- hte Tce a . ne ell li rv 
page, illustrated booklet ** Lighting for Seeing in the Office.” ine value for veur mon . 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


New York has a world’s fair ia the | 


(1939) and hotels are certain to 
ht greatly. It was this conviction 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


led hotel men to sign on the line 


for the first $500,000 of fair bonds. 
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Homes Are Built Again Buildin 
T Outlook 
— RISING. RENTS, SPUR HOME BUILDING | — year. 
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|__Number of urban real estate foreclosures __| 
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building in 1937 won't break 
records and won't do much to re- 
-» the tremendous accumulated short- 
~ estimated at about 3,000,000 homes, 
here is no doubt that it will be 
.. hest home building year since 1929. 
estimates for 1937 solely 
than market about which rea- 
asbly accurate data exists, Business 
» forecasts that this year’s home 
ding will reach a total of 245,000 
; against some 167,000 in 1936. 










Jore’s Why: 
\. For the first time since pre-depres- 
son days, the home-buying public is 
: only willing but able to buy or 
d new homes. The recovery in 
ployment and payrolls has provided 
» necessary income to enable the 
imerican family to branch out on its 
n hook, to leave parental roofs, to 
tract long-deferred marriages, to 
mpete with the Joneses again. 
Costs are rising. So are rents. 
Both are incentives to build now. 
Foreclosures are declining, making 
gain buys less frequent. 
i. Vacancies are qiminishing, mak- 
ng desirable properties for rent or sale 









arce 
5. Ample funds are available. Build- 
g and loan associations are showing 
big jumps in funds going into new con- 
struction and home purchases, smaller 
gains in loans for repairs and modern- 
ization. 
6. Persistent publicity, first on home 
\dernization and now on home build- 
ng, begun back in 1934 with the or- 
ganization of federal housing agencies, 
; now bearing fruit, particularly in the 
w priced field, the major market. 

The National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association is ready to demon- 
trate what can be had in the low 
priced market by planning to construct 
3,000 small homes in 1,000 commu- 
nities costing from $2,000 to $4,500. 















FHA Is Cooperating 


This program, which is undertaken in 
cooperation with the Federal Housing 
Administration, gh egg homes pur- 
hasable on a 20% down payment with 
the balance payable at rates as low as 
$20 to $25 per month. The first 

tch are scheduled to be ready on 
May l. 

8. Johns-Manville Corp. is going 
the neglected farm construction 
by offering farm owners a 

nce to repair, modernize, or build 
w, and to pay later, when the 
crop is sold. Purchase of materials 
‘rom the corporation amounting to $100 
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wilding Nearly 50% More Homes 


Outlook is for construction of 245,000 units this 
People have money again, and costs and rents 
are both rising, so there’s a rush to build. 


or more may be financed over a period 
of five months to a year under terms 
acceptable to FHA. This is believed 
to be the first instance of a scheme to 
develop the farm market for building 
materials. Since little is known of the 

tentialities of the farm building mar- 
cet, the program may throw light on a 
field largely subject to “guesstimates.” 

According to the F. W. Dodge Corp., 


n 
ti 


which is a private compiler of 


struction data gathered in 37 states cast 
of the Rockies, 1936 volume of home 
building and alterations reached a total 
of $801,623,800, 2 67% gain over 1935 
Add 15% to this volume to allow 
for states not covered by the Dodge rec- 
ords, and you get a grand total of $921,- 
867,370, making it the biggest home 
building year since 1930. Putting 1937 
at least 40% higher, the current year’s 
home building should reach the sizable 
total of $1,290,600,000 This | still 
falls short of the 1929 volume of more 


than two billions, to say nothing of such 


banner years as 1928 and 1925 when 
the total ran over three billions. 
Rents have steadily been coming out 
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...who wears THIS PIN 


| He can save you 


| 


work, worry, money 


THIS EMBLEM is the official identification 
of the Natior il Industrial Distributors’ 
Foundation . . . an organization formed by 
leading industrial distributors who seek to 











promote highest standards of service to 
Industry. Every member possesses rex 
nized ability, and verified facilities for 
rendering a complete service. 

The man who wears this Emblem repre- 
sents a local member distributor. He war- 
rants a welcome. He places at your com- 
mand facilities which he maintains as a 
“cooperative service” for you and other 
users of industrial supplies and equipment 
. . « facilities which you can share with 
other buyers to avoid work, worry and 
expense in purchasing and stocking the 
bulk of your plant requirements. 

He offers you the advantages of: 1. Fx- 
pert buying service that “narrows-down” 
your work of selecting supplies. 2. Superior 
warehousing facilities that enable you to 
limit plant stocks, and reduce stock-carry- 
ing charges. 3. To-your-door delivery that 
cuts down shipping and trucking expense. 
4. One-source supply which enables you to 
obtain many items with a single order. 5 
An information service that gives you 
latest unbiased product-and-price data with- 
out bother or delay. 

While you may know this distributor 
now, and use his service to some extent, it 
will pay you to get-together with him and 
plan ways to make FULL use of his money- 
saving facilities, 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS’ FOUNDATION 


of the 1.S.R.B.; an activity of the National Supply & Machivery Distributors Assn.; Southern 
Supply & Machinery Distributors Assn.; and American Supply & Machinery Mfrs. Asso 
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Continued from page 23 





Pattern Shop—Skilled craftsmen take the 
engineer’s drawings and from these construct 
the patterns for making the finished parts. 
These patterns are often made of plywoods 
bonded with Bakelite Resibond and finished 
with a varnish fortified with Bakelite Resin. 





Foundry— For making cores of molds used 
for castings there is a Bakelite Bonding 
Material that keeps them firm and smooth. 
After the castings are made the gates must be 
ground off and this is done with Bakelite 
Resinoid Bonded abrasive wheels operating 


at 9,500 S.F.P.M. 





Grinding Room — Precision grinding of ac- 
curately balanced crank and cam shafts is one 
of the most interesting production operations. 
Again Bakelite Resinoid Bonded abrasive 
wheels come into use because accuracy of 


dimension and form is essential. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park Ave., New York 


} Dufferin St., Tor 


Bakelite Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 1 


—_—_— 


Continued on page 59 





ato | work have declined from 10% 
of the total distributed, while those 
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! 
of the cyclone cellar since the bottom 
was reached in January, 1934. 


the 1923 base year, or more than 30% 
above the low point. And since new 
| construction even in 1937 will not fil 
the housing gap, rents are expected to 
continue their climb and thus serve as 
an additional spur to home building 
in the years after 1937. 


Has Building Market Data 


The only freely available source of 
information on the home building mar- 
ket for all states is that being com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics based on permits is- 
|sued in a limited number BY cities. A 
continuous record based on 257 iden- 
tical cities which have about 65% of 
all the urban population (that in in- 
corporated towns of 2,500 population 
or more) is available from 1921. The 
list is currently being expanded to in- 
— more cities of smaller size, so 
|that in the future our knowledge of 
building activity in big vs. small towns 
will be greatly expanded. 

From the second chart (page 26), the 
dominance of the one family house is 
apparent. According to the 1930 cen- 

| sus, more than three-fourths of all fam- 
| ilies resided in one family homes, with 
| the rest almost equally divided between 
two family and apartment structures. 
Only in the boom years 1926 through 
1929 when realty bonds were easy to 
float did the construction of apartment 
houses surpass the accommodations pro- 
vided in one family dwellings. And 
while apartment construction jumped 
sharply in 1936, the building of one 
family homes jumped even more, 73° 
against 119%. 

The charts presented readily demon- 
strate to what low estate the home 
building industry fell in the early 
thirties. If urban building activity from 
1930 to date had been carried on at 
the same pace as the average annual 
construction in the decade 1920-1929, 
then 3,106,304 additional homes would 
have been constructed. From 1930 to 
1936, new urban families estimated at 
1,800,000 have been added to the po- 
tential home market. 


Public Is Buying Homes 

That the public is in a home buying 
mood is apparent from the record of 
loans made by the country’s savings 
institutions and building and loan as- 
sociations, including federal associations 
whose recent lending activity has been 
at the rate of the 1923 building boom 
year. The proportion of funds going 
into mew construction has risen from 
| 20% in 1935 to 26% in 1936 and is 
| expected to reach 36% in 1937. Funds 
| going into repairs and modernization 
to 7% 


going into home purchases have risen 


At the 
end of 1936, rents stood at 81.8% of 
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Where Homes 


Being Bui! 


Based on permits in a! 
10,000 population . 


States by 
Regional Groups 





New England 
eer 
New Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


East North 
Central 
Ohio. 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


West North 
Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
North Dakora 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Dist. of Col 
Virginia 
West Virgini 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


Florida. 


East South 
Central 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi. 


West South 
Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana. 
Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Mountain 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming. 
Colorado. . 
New Mexico. 
Arizona. 

Utah 
Nevada.... 


Pacific 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 

United States 
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990% to 30% for the years 1935 
936. Associations which did a 
loan business Of $641,540,000 in 

¢ did $1,175,000,000 in 1936, and 
ating on $1,400,000,000 in 1937 
size of the loans made indicates 
homes purchased are costing be- 

= $3,700 and $4,000; homes con- 





red, between $4,000 and $5,000. 
annual av erages conceal 
the ch: art 





Because 









2 a all aed of prices that 
lace in the last half of 1936. The 
bustion in January, 1937, for 16 
\ areas showed distinct increases 


major 
ap- 






wer even the preceding month, 
soximating nearly 13% in the Boston 
, alone. In some localities, brick 
ss are rising faster than frame. 
« New York, the brick house built in 
ary, 1937, cost 27% more than a 
nilar one in December, 1935; a frame 
14% more. In San Francisco, 

lar percentage increases would 

» around 12% and 10%. In At- 

nta a St. Louis, the reverse was 
nue, frame costs rising faster than brick. 















Process Tax Again? 
Wallace would make beet sugar 
refiners pay levy like the one 
Supreme Court annulled. 







Beet sugar growers have their friends 
‘court. Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
\. Wallace peepee a federal process- 
g tax of 4¢ to 1¢ a Ib. on sugar re- 
fnets out of which farmers could be 
paid benefits. 
' While the secretary made no mention 
of the sugar beet farmers in suggesting 
this tax, the trade at once concluded that 
these were the parties to be aided. 
Dealers and refiners recalled that, in De- 
mber, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration informally backed the 
ect growers when the latter sought 
etter terms in their 1937 contracts 
(BW —Dec.19’36,p30). And, while 
producers and refiners deadlocked in 
se conferences, the implication was 
that AAA would support the farmers as 
they press their case. 
_ Raw sugar quotations dipped when 
- Wallace proposed the processing 
x. But some commission houses 
Sought on the assumption that there 
night be a certain amount of bluff in 
¢ plan. Their thought is that beet 
gar refiners may give some ground be- 
fore signatures are affixed to contracts 
wong toward the end of March. As 
these agreements read in 1936, pro- 
cers and refiners split the selling price 
5 50.50 Producers demand 60%; te- 
ners wouldn’t agree at the December 
conferences unless they were guaranteed 























igainst a processing tax. Cane refiners 
pe the beet crowd can compromise. 
T re is some doubt, however, that 
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this would pacify the Department of | 
Agriculture. AAA's sugar division is 
behind Sec. Wallace in the tax idea. It 
could carry some of the soil conserva- 
tion load as it applies to sugar (if the 
tax is constitutional, and Sec. Wallace 
says the solicitor-general has reassured 
him on this point despite the fate of the 
old AAA levies). And, to top it off, 
there are few who doubt that the tax 
can be passed if the Administration asks 
for it. 


Further Complications 


But there are other complications 
Sugar cane growers will have to get in 
on the benefits or the Southern con- 
gressmen will put up a fight. Prices to 
the consumer must not be allowed to 
reflect the tax (protection can be had| 
by raising off-shore quotas) but con-| 
trolling retail prices may cut the return 
to the farmer. And domestic refiners 
have been yelling for an excise on re- 
fined sugar shipped into this country in| 
addition to the tariff on raws (0.9¢ a y 
on Cuban raws and 1.875¢ on foreign). 

Refiners are familiar with the process- 
ing tax. It was 0.535¢ a Ib. on sugar 
from June 8, 1934, until the Supreme 
Court knocked out the processing taxes 
early last year. Since that time, Sec.| 
Wallace charges, refiners have increased 
profits from 8-10% on their capital to 
upwards of 15%. But the mills deny| 
that they have been making higher 
margins—they contend that larger! 
profits, where they appear, are on better 
volume at smaller margin. They pro-| 
duce figures to show that they have paid) 
an average of 0.36¢ a lb. more for raw 
cane sugar since the processing tax went) 
off and have received 0.16¢ less for the! 
refined sugar that they have sold. 

All these diverse interests, and even 
some advocates of higher tariffs on 
Cuban raw sugar, will be on hand in 
Washington when the Jones-Costigan 
Act (which embodies the quota system) 
comes up for extension at this session 
of Congress. The law runs only to the 
end of this year and it is considered 
almost certain that AAA will press for 
extension, with or without a processing 
tax rider. 








Blushing Co-op 


Misstatement in razor blade ad 
is confessed. Observers recall 
rivalry with Schlink. 
Back in November, 1935, Cooperative 
Distributors, Inc., a New York co-op | 
mail order house, advertised that no 
competing blades were anywhere near! 
as good as its private-brand razor blades 
that 90% of the 1,200 shaver-con- 
sumers to whom they had been sent for| 
testing reported them eminently satis- 


factory. 
This 


| 


week, Cooperative Distributors 
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Station, New York, viz., Florida § 
The Miam an, Gulf C t Limited, | } 
Special, Palmetto Limited, 
and the Everg! sae latter a fast 
train from Washington at 9:00 A. M 


Ship your Auto —4c per mile. For 
Conditions ask your Ticket Agent 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


THE STANDARD RAILAOAD OF THE SOUTH 








Do 


people 





like you 





instinctively? 


GETTING ALONG WITH 
Milton Wright, ($2.50) te 
what to do and say, and 
do it, to secure the results 
countless situations in business 
life, in everyday contacts, and in important 
situations with a major bearing on your 
life and happiness With many practical 
examples it shows you 


PEOPLE, by 
lis you precisely 
why you sho 


i 
you want in 
and social 


—how to get along with others 


—how to secure effective 
superiors, associates, subordinates, 
and acquaintances 


—how to meet 
with them smoothly 


ON-APPROVAL 


cooperation of 
friends 


people properly and deal 


and efficiently 
SEND THIS COUPON 


s 
4 + 
s McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. . 
s 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. * 
e Send me Wright's Getting ais ng With People for § 
© 10 days’ examination on approval. in 1 lays I 
4 will send $2.50, plus postage, or return book pos . 
oe bai .. (Postage paid on orders accompanied by © 
@ Fremittance.) ° 
bad . 
Fe . 
s Name s 
s . 
& Address . 
4 . 
4 City and State . 
. 
® . 
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e Company BW-1-23-37 § 
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Convicted— Without Evidence 


N° JUDGE in the land would attempt to pass judge- 
ment on any case without complete evidence. Yet 
every day the people of America, lacking complete evi- 
dence, sit as judges in the Court of Public Opinion and 
form their impressions of corporations and their products, 
and of the way they conduct their relations with labor, 
government and the general public. Those impressions last 
unless industry tells its story. 

Industry can, if it will, tell its story—present its evidence 
at the Bar of Public Opinion. And the people will listen. 
A wise program of public relations will prove this and have 
lasting value. 

A brochure, “Public Opinion and Business” may be secured 


on request. 
GENERAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
INCORPORATED 
80 Broad Street, New York 


























BLEND with the 


TREND 


The relationship of business to both government 
and people has changed during the last few years — 
even during the last few months. Approval or dis- 
approval is unimportant compared with the neces- 
sity of recognizing that the change has occurred. 


Even more important is the ability of an indus- 
try to adjust itself profitably to the changed rela- 
tionship. In this connection experienced publicity 


counsel can be of assistance. 


Before choosing publicity counsel it is wise to 
make sure of their experience and to check their 


reputation. We have prepared a booklet entitled, 
“Sixty Questions”, which any company should 
ask publicity firms before making a selection. A 
free copy will be sent upon request. 


ROGER WILLIAM RIIS and ASSOCIATES 


522 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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signed an “agreement w 
Trade Commission to sto; 
ing and admitted the px r 

sons reporting on the 

was somewhat exaggerate 
ment of 14 months ago 

Although it is not a par 
worthy action—certainly 
cant as FTC’s almost-un: 
forcing Macy’s to tone 
ments for its private brand 
—the case of Cooperative 
elicits interest in advertisi 
virtue of unusual circumsta 
New Magazine Appears 

Last week, a new magaz 
debut. Consumers’ Digest 
and F. J. Schlink of Co: 
search puts it out. In an 
We Want Collectivism,” M: 
ports that various goods ; 
distributed by European co 
ferior to well-known Ameri 
Eight brands of Russian s 
Mr. Schlink, fail to come 
federal specifications (thou 
lects to mention Russia's 
oils and fats) and Swedish 
co-op razor blades, he say 
cidedly inferior. 

Other instances of co-op 
are cited both in the Schlink 
in one by his associate, J. B 
that ran in a recent issue of t 
Monthly. 

Puzzled by such left-han 
ment of their wares, advert 
searched further for an exp 
their erstwhile detractors’ act 
they recall a curious sequence 

In September of 1935, Art! 
who had worked closely wit! 
in Consumers’ Research and in | 
several anti-advertising volum¢ 
the partnership as a result of 
ence of opinion about CR’s lal 


More Consumer Advice 


One month later, Cooperat 
tributors, with the assistance « 
Rorty, former ad man and for 
tion editor, started a publicatio: 
as Consumers Defende 





K 


\ 


er which supp 


buying advice and which, incidenta 
in its first issue criticized Mr. Sc 


ideas about labor. 
One month after that, in N« 
Peoples Press came into existe 


national weekly with Arthur K 


a member of its editorial board and 


tributor of a weekly column on { 
drugs. Cooperative Distributors 
tisement for its razor blades a 


in one of its first issues, but whet 
dereliction was discovered as « 
that or whether complaint was : 


FTC at a later date—say, at a tin 


Kallet started his thriving Cor 
competition 


Union in direct 


wh 


\“ 


Schlink’s thriving Consumers Reseat 


—is a question that only the silent 
Trade Commission files can answ¢ 
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PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


irst in the Order of Business 





Out of the news, week by week, comes evidence of the importance of sound 
public relations in American corporate business and of the awakened interest 
of its executives in the problem of gaining public good-will for their indi- 
vidual concerns while demonstrating that business as a whole deserves well of 
the people whom it serves. Read thoughtfully, this evidence shows that a 
solution of the problem is vital not merely to sales but to the existence of our 
present system. The report on the next five pages reviews the evidence and 
then proceeds to deal with the practical ways and means of acting on it, of 
bringing the principles of public relations technique down to earth, organizing 
an effective program, finding and utilizing the available aids, following the 
common-sense methods of those large companies and small ones that owe an 


important part of their success to the fact that “the people like them.” 





# 
y it 


Number 1 of a series of special reports on current business opportunities, problems, and trends of outstanding 
significance. Made for executives by the editorial staff of Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Covered under the general copyright on the January 23, 1937, issue. 
















































PUBLIC RELATIONS—First in the Order 





HETHER for good or evil, the trend of 
the times is unmistakably toward greater 
This 

means that the business leader must achieve 
a greater awareness of his responsibilities not only as a 


social and political control, 


member of industry, as a member of a class, but as a 
member of a society politically controlled. So far as the 
problem of public relations is concerned it means that 
objectives and techniques must take account of more com- 
prehensive publics and be interpreted in more funda- 
mental terms.” 

In these ominous syllables Harwood L. Childs, asso- 
ciate professor of politics, Princeton University, expresses 
what all business executives should know: 

That relations between the public (meaning all the 
people) and business (as a whole and as individual con- 
cerns) have taken on an importance which demands uni- 
versal recognition by top management. The public mass 
Politicians of all colors are ready 
to manipulate this feeling for vote production and a crack- 


is in a resentful mood, 


pot fringe is biding its time again to drum up the fuzzy- 
wuzzies, 

Business cannot afford to allow these forces to operate 
unchecked. The only answer is to short-cut the dervishes 
and go direct to the public which includes the voters. 
This involves actions proving consideration for the public, 
not merely words professing solicitude. It involves, first 
of all, seeing that your company’s public policy and 
business philosophy are sound and that its relations with 
your employees, 
with the public, 


who make your most direct connection 
are fair, You can’t put the house on 
public inspection if it needs a cleaning. 

Greatest emphasis must be placed on public relations 
as a definite job for major executives of companies large 
and small. 
recently, 

“We shall see much reorganization of boards of direc- 
I venture the prediction that the time will come 
when the great industrial concern will have on its board 
one or more representatives of the public. This repre- 
sentation may be on a The public 
director this year may be an lowa farmer; next year a 
country doctor from Alabama; the third year a school 
teacher from Massachusetts.” 


Bruce Barton, an advertising leader, declared 


tors, 


revolving basis. 


And why hasn’t some big corporation done just that? 
Such an action would carry greater conviction to the pub- 
lic than years of speeches or miles of glowing press 
releases, 

In a review of the situation by Business eek certain 
points stand out: 

(1) Public relations work ought not to be confused 
with publicity. Properly speaking, publicity involves pro- 
motion of company products or officials and can be han- 
dled by advertising and sales departments; public rela- 
tions involve the mental attitude of humanity in general 
toward the company. 

(2) Public relations work should be handled by an 
official with authority in his own right, possessing a high 
title, close to the real head of the company. 

(3) The public relations executive should be in the 
complete confidence of management, knowing the entire 
background of every situation he is called on to handle. 


(+) Since the complexities of big-company : 
often remove the head executive from the 
lic, it becomes the job of the public relatio: 
interpret to the head man what the mass of | 
of the concern as well as to interpret his c 
the public. 

(5) Lawyers are generally inept in public 
work because of professional limitations. The, 
consulted, preferably, for and “no” 
legal questions. 


“ 
yes 


(6) “Lobbying” doesn’t belong with publ 
Legislative work should be handled by specialis: 
field. 

(7) Public relations activities should be strict t 
level. The risk of a kick-back is dangerous. 
companies or industries that have been caught 


slip something over.” 

(8) In small companies, the active head of ¢ 
ness should handle his own public relations. If 
experience or aptitude, he can consult specialists. 

(9) public relatior 
through business organizations should be pressed 
membership. 

(10) The public reaction is involved in treat 
employees since they talk and the people read of 


Drives for cooperative 


troubles, in every employee contact with the pu 
mail or phone technique, in promotional acti, 
pricing policies, in the very appearance of buildi: 
equipment. 

(11) Simplified, the problem is one of producing 
will activities, conditions conducive to social well 


then actively and consistently merchandising them. 


ENESIS of the antagonism to business is sad but 
simple. William H. Vanderbilt (not his fathe: 
Commodore) committed a classic blunder with his, “| 
public be damned!” ‘True, he had been goaded to t 
bursting point by an over-insistent newspaper man. But 
the outbreak could never have been effectively exp! 
if the railroads of that day had not created a situation in 
which the sentiment became usable. 
Again during the muck-raking era, there was prov 
tion for the attacks which shook public faith in the ain 
of business generally. And at various times—as in the 


great commodity shortage just after the war—a \ 
investment in public good-will has been destroyed sit 
because business has drifted with a sellers’ market and 
let the consumer shift for himself under conditions w! 
create ill-will at every turn of the wheel, Thoughtful 
business men see this danger ahead of us now as we ag 
move toward the arrogant latitudes of a sellers’ mar! 

The grand climax with assorted fireworks came with 
the great crash of 1929. ‘The depositor who lost 
savings and saw every bank in the country closed can 
be expected to retain any passionate affection for bank 
The same for 
whether they were gambling or buying for their old a 
Ditto the sufferers from unemployment. 

Added together all this means that the antagonism 's 
deeply rooted and widely held. It is not going to yield 
to sweet words or pretty pictures. The National Ad- 
ministration represents some of the smartest public opini: 


goes investors who lost on securiti 
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RELATION S—First in the Order of Business 
















t ever elbowed a conference table. But the 
tion could not have successfully exploited the 
position if Mr. Roosevelt hadn't had exploits 











sines 
, talk about. Whether right or wrong, they were ac- 
plishments that could be sold to the voting masses— 
i the result, in so far as it was a vote against business, 
rly demonstrated that public relations is first in order 
f business today. 
Public relations specialists know (and business execu- 





had better learn) that bugaboos and good fairies 
» useful devices when dealing with mass mentality. 
rhey have delved deeply into psychology, behaviorism, 
cyations, and what not. These things used to be called 
man nature. The simpler term still will serve for 


ose who would avoid getting lost in a jungle of tech- 








f cal j irgon, 
The experts are fond of pointing out that simple minds 
nd most of us have simple minds) want clear-cut dis- 
ctions, object to gradations of color. For instance, 
age mentalities prefer to accept people and institu- 
tions as all good, or all bad. ‘They demand heroes and 
i Mixed-up, Ibsenesque characters merely con- 












Business is up against an impossible job in trying to 
make the massés think.#* is 100% good, This helps ex- 
plain the spectacular failure of some recent campaigns. 
best business can expect is credit for its virtues. 






jealing in realities, consistent education can break 





down the villain fixation. 
It is up to business, through organizations and separate 


t 






concerns, to prove that it deservesepublic good will. Great 
corporations can (and are) solving the problem by en- 
gaging public relations specialists and giving them high- 
ranking offices. They usually are vice-presidents or as- 
sistants to the company’s head. Concerns of all sizes can 
get help from national, trade and local associations. They 


can call to their aid competent public relations counsel. 










ELPS are available for smaller organizations. Ex- 
ecutives of these can retain public relations men, 

they can consult editors and other persons whose business 
onsists in studying human nature or knowing the reac- 
tions of specific communities, they can get the fundamen- 
tals from books on public relations, of which there are 
Anyone with a feel for salesmanship can prob- 


After all the 









many. 
ably develop the necessary knowledge. 
job, as one specialist puts it, is simply, 
“To make people want to do business with you.” 
Most of the big-salaried public relations officials are 
ex-newspapermen, Many originally took publicity jobs 
for companies which felt the need for fair and accurate 
presentation of their activities in news columns. The best 
of them have developed with their profession until they 
consider newspapers, magazines, radio, motion pictures 
as the distributing system conveying to the public favor- 
phases of the companies’ activities. They do not 
try to see how much free space they can grab for their 
superiors. On the contrary, one of their major jobs is 
to kill ill-advised pronouncements. 
Things are happening in this field. Students of man- 
ment engineering are coming to the belief that the 
rounded business leader of the future must be grounded 
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in public relations. Also a growing need for skilled 


tions men is indicated. Here is something for ambitious 
youngsters to bear in mind. Princeton University now h 
a course in “public relations management” of which D: 
Childs (previously mentioned) is head. 

In the preparation of this course, Dr. Childs has had 
the help of an outstanding public relations counsel, Ed 
ward L. Bernays. As an aid to students’ reading D 
Childs has prepared 4 Reference Guide to the Study of 
Public Opinion, published by the Princeton Universit, 
Press, Princeton, N. A This book should be of value 
to outsiders. has also 
publication of the Public Opinion Quarterly. 

It is said that academic authorities are probably ahead 


The university recently started 


of business officials in recognizing the importance of t! 
subject. ‘The 


ing backed up with lectures by business leaders and rela 


] 


_ 
Princeton course consists mainly of read 


Other schools include in certain cours 
Some 


tions counsel, 
names the principles of the subject. 
niversity of Minnesota, University of C 

California 


under varying 
of these are | 
Harvard, Columbia, 
Cornell. 


cago, University of 


Pennsylvania, 
\ MONG national organizations important in pub 
lic relations are the National Association of Manu 


facturers, New York, and the Chamber of Commerce of 


the United Stat s, Washington, D. C. The Natio: 
Industrial Conference Board, New York, the Brool 
ings Institution, Washington, D. C., and some ot! 


provide studies and statistics which are valuable f 
proving points in public relations work or in guiding 
movements for production and marketing. 

The N. A. M. and the U S. Chamber have different 
set-ups and arenas of activity. N. A. M. consists of 
individual company memberships and has as affiliates 34 
state and several hundred local manufacturers’ orga: 
tions*and many national manufacturing trade associations 
The U. S. Chamber’s membership consists of individual 
companies (as associates), state or local chambers of com- 
merce, and business associations. It considers its majo 
job as a two-way contact between business and govern 
The N. A. M. is an important consideration in 


In addition to offe: 


ment. 
industry's company-labor relations, 
ing counsel and a united front for members and affiliates, 
it furnishes aids to the worker's education and public 
relations that are available to any employer. 

Following its main theme, the N. A. M., distributes 
an extensive service of printed matter, movies and radio 
programs. Last year activities included: 

For newspapers—a weekly press service, cartoons, ar- 
ticles by economists, factual bulletins for editors. For 
radio stations—a weekly program on fundamental eco 
nomics. For foreign-born citizens—a weekly press serv- 
ice and series of speeches in seven languages, For the 
movies—two 10-minute films (educational) placed in get 
eral theater distribytion. For employers—leaflets for dis 
tribution to workers, plant posters, clipsheet for plant 
publications, material for speeches, sound slide films. 

Other N. A. M. services were six full-page advertise- 
ments with facts concerning American industry offered to 
all newspapers which obtained local underwriting; a 
speakers’ bureau to aid programs of community meetings 
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ee 
etc.; letters for distribution to stockholders; a special A selected list of recent Brookings Pp d ind 
bulletin of industrial economics for plant foremen. cates the scope of its work and may suggest s me tel 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce considers itself a rial for public relations officials: The R green W 
focal point for business opinion. This is made available lem in the United States, America’s Capacity pretty $00 
for its members and through them to the public. The America’s Capacity to Consume, The Format = js doing | 
referendum is its own method of registering general busi- ital, Income and Economic Progress. t to 
ness sentiment. Through referenda the membership votes Of all the personalities in the public re! \[r. B wv’ 
on important questions, the result being laid before Con- the most interesting are the independent pul! lee, Some 
gress and the public. counsel. While the maneuvers of these high-; jent Hor 
The Chamber maintains various informational services priests of the new profession often may sex ciaries W 
for its members. One tells them what its different and obscure they are in fact realists who a; date when 
branches and committees are doing. Another devotes cures to carefully determined situations. The lat ck. carried | 
itself to goings-on in Congress. Another covers gov- was generally accepted as the pioneer and tl ublic rela 
ernmental bureau rulings affecting business. The organ- the new technique. seen. 
ization has a press department which helps Washington's The first Ivy Lee feat to attract natiorial Public relat 
horde of correspondents keep business news straight. Chief his handling of the bloody Colorado Fuel & | gh organ 
weakness of the Chamber is inclusion in its membership for the Rockefellers. John D. Rockefeller, New York list 
of warring interests which sometimes smears the picture to Colorado, met the miners and, tradition sa +h many oO 
of a united business front. Famous example: Clash of with the miners’ ladies. This was a demonst each names as 
automobile and railroad interests over the Chamber’s deeds of the Rockefeller humanities and sympat Norr, Roger 
stand on truck regulation which caused the Automobile counsel is given much of the credit for char | Public R 
Manufacturers Association to take a walk. national attitude toward the Rockefeller io has 
It can be seen from the foregoing that the U. S. hatred to affection. nelly & I 
Chamber does practically no direct public relations pro- Advice from this source helped Winthrop W., lames T. Ko 
motion though it indulges in general business propa of the Rockefeller-dominated Chase National Bank . ninent. \ 
ganda. Members can re-work its steady flow of informa- cape the sufferings of other financiers before the n, with 
tion for their own purposes. Senate investigation in Washington (1933). 1 t contact: 
slashing examination of Ferdinand Pecora, wit: lic relatio 
HE National Industrial Conference Board is in witness went on the stand to have his standing sencies whic 
somewhat the same situation. It produces through the public momentarily mangled. Mr. Aldrich ze of publi 
research data for public relations work by other groups cross-examination by asking permission to read a 
or companies. This consists of statistical and other studies ment which “would save the committee’s time.” ‘J MALL o 
properly appraised. The N. I. C. B. calls itself “a pri- was allowed and the liberality of the recommended orate pro 
vate, cooperative, non-profit scientific institution.” It ing reforms, going beyond even what the committ ts of a pi 
seeks greater prosperity and security by assisting “the in mind, deflated further moves against Mr. Ald: , town of 
effective operation and development” of the nation’s pro- The old Ivy Lee organization carries on (in N The head 
ductive industry. It functions through the largest pri- York) under the leadership of T. J. Ross. His n licity, th 
vate organization in the country for continuous economic are not of the circus order but his advice on lal sroups, and 
and statistical research. public relations is highly valued. One of Mr. R He was to n 
The board’s studies and surveys are accepted with clients is Walter Chrysler, This gentleman has kept mmercial | 
respect and used by all sorts of folk (including the gov- head in public and political arguments—which s advised 
ernment) in hundreds of different ways. Often they bol- than can be said for some other manufacturers. nmunity’s 
ster public relations efforts. A study on machinery, em- nt, essay 
: ployment and purchasing power (suggested and financed DWARD L. BERNAYS must figure in any nts. Sim 
by the National Machine Tool Builders Association) was of public relations. He is a nephew of Sign ployees ) 
widely publicized. Especially the section which pre- Freud, the great Viennese psychoanalyst. Mr. Berna struct all 
sented dramatically the part new industries have played has attained corresponding stature in his own sphere ot blems, et 
in increasing employment. psychology. He seeks diligently to understand the Local ne’ 
Current studies deal with private long-term debt and mind,” to reduce its workings to a scientific formu! to get al 
interest, farm income, cost of living, U. S. wages, hours, motivate its reactions for deserving clients. His gned to 
and employment, U. S. working population, U. S. agri- (Doris E, Fleischman) is his business partner. leserved Ww 
cultural situation, commodity price control, suggestion Mr. Bernays treats with groups. He finds a di The img 
plans in industry, industrial personnel practices, Revenue vay to mass minds through group leaders, Basically, he iousness it 
Act of 1936. Special studies available include Workers deals with the stimulation of unconscious processes lhe troubl 
in the Chemical Manufacturing Industry, Cost of Living conscious acts. Suppose an organization of man tellige 
in Evansville, Ind., Cost of Living in Industrial Cities, turers engaged him to make Americans wear green \ Perhaps 
Cost of Electricity in the U. S. and Foreign Countries. mufflers. His group, then, consists of men interested Omaha. 77 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D, C., is a mufflers. Who is the natural leader of this group? npany is 
well-endowed body which works somewhat along the man most likely to be followed in matters of dres ll syn 
lines of the Conference Board. Its research findings in the Duke of Windsor. The duke may be induced 1 who 
the social sciences are universally accepted and are widely) wear green mufflers by the argument that in so d it tow 
quoted in public relations and publicity efforts. he is still being royally useful in helping British s! to the $ 
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ELATIONS—First in 





industries. Whereupon the press and other 







u 
. media tell the world that the royal exile has set- 
na wool mufflers, sub-leaders take up the mode 
pretty soon the unsuspecting group of American 
tee jg doing exactly as the manufacturers’ organization 
it to. 
\fr, Bernay’s most spectacular feat was Light’s Golden 





Some group leaders assisting in this event were 
Hoover, Thomas A. Henry Ford. 
s were the utilities industries, which, up to 

late when a few wreckers and wild men ruined their 





Edison, 







rk, carried out one of the soundest and most success- 


| public relations programs that American business has 






lar ge ¢ ities 
On a 


New York list of public relations counsel would be found, 


Public relations advice is obtainable in 


wh organizations specializing in the field. 








many others, including some already mentioned, 
names as William H. Baldwin, Carl Byoir, Ames & 
Norr, Roger William Riis, Benjamin Sonnenberg, Gen- 
l Public Relations, Inc., Roberts Everett Associates. 
go has another list, representative of which are 
nelly & Duensing, Glenn G. Hayes, William Shaw, 
lames T. Kolbert. In Cleveland Hill & Knowlton are 
ninent. Washington abounds in members of the pro- 
n, with a liberal inclusion of specialists in govern- 
Incidentally, some of the most effective 
advertising 








t contacts. 
lic relations work in industry is done by 


ncies which have applied to this field the wide knowl- 
ze of public reactions gained in their older line. 


MALL companies may not be able to go in for elab 
orate programs, What can they do? Here are high 
ts of a public relations plan prepared for a company 
2 town of 20,000 which may carry suggestions: 

The head of the concern was advised to join, without 
licity, the local chamber of other civic 
groups, and to afhliate himself with church 

He was to make and release a market survey showing the 
Among activities he 


commerce, 
activities. 


mmercial importance of the city. 
s advised to sponsor were a local radio series on the 
nmunity’s history, certain “open house” days at th 
lant, essay contests for school children, special athletic 
nts. Since sound public relations begin at home (with 
loyees) the company was counseled to raise wages, 
struct all employees in intelligently discussing the firm’s 
blems, encourage social activities among workers. 

Local newspapers and word-of-mouth were depended 

to get all this over to the public. The program was 
lesigned to prove that the company, as the French say, 
leserved well of the community. 

The importance of instilling a public-relations con- 
sciousness in all employees cannot be stressed too heavily. 
lhe trouble technique of the Nebraska Power Co. shows 

1 intelligent handling of one phase: 

Perhaps Mrs. Smith-Jones is having a bridge party in 
The lights go out. Her irate call to the power 
pany is answered by a girl whose tone and expressions 
The girl flashes one of the trouble 


Omaha. 


ll sympathetic. 
1 who are spotted with motorcycles at strategic points 


In‘ a few minutes the trouble man roars 


ut town, 


to the Smith-Jones residence, his clamor advertising to 
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one and all that th power coms vis ont , Owilt 
ly, and with further expressions of s thy, the elect 
cian makes the repairs. 

By now Mrs. Smith-Jones is 1. After t 
trouble man bows out she decides to call up the | 
company and express her thanks. But her phone 
It is the power company’s night operator who wants t 
know if the trouble has been fixed and if t! ridg 
has been resumed. She expresses her satisfaction d 
leaves Mrs. S-J completely satistied as to the « \ 
interest in her. What she does not know is that ¢) 
trouble-shooter called the phone girl as soon as he left th 
subscriber's house and that the ri rl’s call k was | 
of the concern’s public relations routine 


? . ] 
following are other ragmentary examples ¢ 


HE 


what specific companies have done and are doing 


about public relations, While these are large corpor 
tions, their methods contain suggestions for business 
all types: 


Bell ‘Telephone System drills all employees in avoiding 
irritation to the public and actively promoting its good 
will. Contact left to 
that appropriate methods may be applied to different 


territories, 


ope rating < 


work is ompanies so 


There are public relations in the predetet 
mined tones of the operators’ voices, Installers must be 
considerate of subscribers’ floors and walls, linemen n 
seck the friendship of fice employees 
must be as solicitous of customers’ feeli: 
Workers are kept informed as to what 


transpires within the company so that they can intelli 


«ft 
property owners, Oo 
gs as of the con 


pany’s rights. 


gently discuss its aftairs and correct false statements. 
New York headquarters of the Bell System 


releases al 


acts as 


] 


uscd 


clearing house for ideas. Few news 


Stockholders (about 700.000 of them) are kept informed 


by regular financial reports which are stand-outs for 


clarity. Operating companies handle newspaper adver 


tising but headquarters supervises magazine placement 


Copy is mainly institutional, giving the reader as many 
! absorb, Ad 


he can readily 
S4+,000,000 


public relations impressions as 


vertising for the entire system costs around 
annually. Copy appears in all sorts of media, has back 
of it the momentum of a consistent policy followed fo: 


And behind all this is one of the most perfectly 


organized public relations setups in industry, operating 


20 years. 


under the responsible authority of a vice-president, basic 
in the company’s structure. An incidental result—politi 
persecutors who have crucified other concerns have foun 
this corporation’s position with the public impregnable. 
General Motors has developed in its consumer reseat 
questionnaires an implement that helps, at the same ti 
public relations, engineering and sales. These are mailed 
1.000.000 owners of G-M 
flattered and roused the interest of old cu 


annually to and other ca 


()ne survey 
tomers and prospects by inviting a vote on questions in 
design. These became also a dependable guide to publi 
opinion on styling. 

G-M is determined to break down 
it is a cold-blooded outfit 
in Detroit and New York. 
cities where plants are located Keach of these 


is headed by a key 


any impression tl 


run by absentee management 
This applies particularly to 
has a pub- 
G-M 


lic relations committee which 
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official. They take part in all civic activities, stage pro- can promote esteem through fairness to ¢ 
grams of their own, Public good-will is further promoted ticipation in civic betterments, and by vet: 
through G-M’s highway safety efforts. across through all channels including advert 
The “open house” idea has proved effective. Since G-M The current epidemic of strikes emphasi 
started its public relations committees in plant cities, some tance of cooperative civic efforts for industris 
21 of these open house events have been held. In them of these is the “harmony campaign” which | 
the public is invited to tour the plant as the guest of in such cities as Youngstown, O., Canton, ©.. 
the company. This method of reaching the public is Pa., Lawrence, Mass., Dubuque, Ia., G: 
increasing in use. It has been employed by General Mich., Kenosha, Wis., Chicago Heights, I!| 
Electric, Westingheuse, American Rolling Mill and feature is 13 full-page newspaper advertis: 







many others. 






sored by social and civic organizations in the « 






they appear. The campaign is supplemented | 

and articles localized wherever possible. Cont: 

for the best article on “What industrial har: 

to ————— (name of the city).” The p: T 

phasizes the harm done to entire communit 

disruptions and the value to all of peaceful se: 
Finally, a major consideration for any con 

faces its public relations problems, must be t! 

held toward it by its contemporaries in indust 

over public relations of the company. The move was the business world in general. A realistic ex: 

backed by the influence of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 






DE rsibege STATES STEEL CORP. is one of the 


giants which has proved by recent moves an active 





interest in public good will. None of this company’s prod- 






ucts reaches the public directly but the public is interested 
through what it hears of Big Steel’s treatment of labor and 







its stockholders. In June newspapermen hailed a new dis- 







pensation when J. Carlisle MacDonald was appointed 
assistant to chairman Myron C. Taylor with authority 








not overlook this or assume that, without eff 













chairman of the finance committee. Significant happen- expect complete and understanding friendline 
ings have been frequent since. The U. 8. Steel News was is not only the “man in the street” who must 
inaugurated to interpret the company to employees, em- on but the men in industry whose prejudices, ; 
ployee representation was developed, a large-scale institu- likes and dislikes influence the placement of 
tional advertising campaign announced. credit relations, and, in many instances, the s 
Steel is not the only industry in which the individual legislation affecting business. No program of 
companies do not come into direct contact with the pub- lations is complete which fails to cultivate t! 
lic through their products. Nevertheless such corporations the business world a favorable impression of th: 
have a direct responsibility in communities where plants integrity and efficiency of the company, the w 
or other activities are located and indirect responsibility other concerns and industries, its contribution 
















as units of the entire business system. Such companie and economic welfare, 












REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


‘6 UBLIC RELATIONS—First in the Order of Business” is Busi- 
ness Week's contribution to executive thinking on the most 





pressing problem now before American business. 





This article marks an editorial departure for Business Week. It is 







the first of a series of special reports to executives on current problems 






of broad significance. These reports will appear as special sections of 






the magazine, probably every fourth or fifth week. 






This first report, and others in the series, will be reprinted in book- 






let form. Quantities of ten or less will be mailed to Business Week 





readers upon request. Quantities of more than ten will be billed at 





cost of press work. 
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Credit Unions 
1.200.000 employees are mem- 
hers of such lending organiza- 
tions, Which loaned $116,000, 
000 last year. 


redit unions, gaining at the 





YI 
150 units a month, have passed 


“~sq) mark. Two-thirds of them 
ness concerns which find that 
y reduce garnishments and 
assignments, and increase effi- 
ef workers relieved of small 
worries. Assets of all groups 
about $100,000,000; loans made 
ring the last year totaled $116,000,- 
" The total membership is about 


79 


000 
Big patrons of the credit union idea 
» the meat-packing industry with 238 
+s. stores with 243, schools with 254, 
is with 292, petroleum with 293. 


AU 


+ government workers put them all 
the shade with 911, of which 621 
e federal employee groups, 223 munic- 
| state. 





 , 


and 





Some of the Big Ones 


The Municipal Credit Union of em 
s of New York City is the larg- 
Its last report showed 13,032 
mbers (60% of whom were borrow- 
hare capital of $1,801,510, and 





7,613 outstanding loans __ totaling 
$1,478,244. In the 19 years of its his- 
ry it has loaned $22,705,000 to mem- 
all of which has been repaid ex- 
normal outstanding receivables. 
ther large groups are the Boston 
hone workers, assets $1,279,000: 
cago Post-office, $919,000. Armour 
« Co. employees have nearly 100 credit 
ns, which have made 138,835 loans 
ling $9,963,219. 
One-third of present credit unions 
e operating under federal charter and 
t of the balance under state charter. 
Some are free-lance. Forty-one states 
the District of Columbia have 
credit union laws, the first en- 
ted in 1909 by Massachusetts under 
vegis of Edward A. Filene. 
Credit committee investigations re- 













| many a grim interlude. Foremost 
ckness. Next 





sion for loans is si 
s consolidation of debts. Records 






others are taxes, clothing, furni- 





vacations, insurance premiums, 






assisting relatives, funerals, wed- 
, babies. Average saving per mem- 
s $55. The average loan is $90; 
ge membership per group is 214. 
Losses reported by federal chartered 
’s during two years up to Septem- 
1936, were less than 0.1% of the 
loaned. No figure is available for 
chartered associations but reports 
individual states show a similar 
Of 1,862 federal groups char- 
tered to the close of last year, 16 never 
pened for business and 19 suspended. 
No financial losses have been reported. ' 
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jes continued usefulness of an 
elevator, or any other ma- 
chine, is predicated on care. This 
led us to establish, some years 
ago, a manufacturer service which 
we believed unique. For want of 
a better name, we called it 
Maintenance. 

It is more than Maintenance. 
It is a life-extension plan for Otis 
Elevators. It evolves from a 
simple principle—defore rather 
than ajler. In other words, regu- 


lar inspection and care, meticu- 


lous adjustment, replacement of 


parts subject to wear—all these 
things before the elevator refuses 


to give good service. 


Otis Elevator Maintenance is 
simply the best and most scien- 
tific care that we, the manufac- 
turer, know how to give an O1 
Elevator. We want it to e the 
service we duw/t into it. Becau 
of many years ol ¢ levator experi- 
ence, we are able to predict ac- 
curately the Maintenance needs 
of any installation—that is why 
we can offer Maintenance at a 
reasonable, fixed monthly 1 
which allows you to budget y 
elevator expense. 

We'd be glad to have you re- 
quest the details of Maintenan 
as applying to your installation, 


from your local Otis office. 


OTIS MAINTENANCE 


and you can forgel your slevalov 







































last report on reallocation of wave lengths. 
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BR-R-RING — Shore to tug 
radio-telephone service, with 
special selective device to 
ring any given ship or tug 
boat, has been inaugurated 
by telephone companies in 
New York, Boston, along 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
When the ship’s skipper 
wants to talk with another 
vessel or his office ashore he 
picks up the receiver; an 
operator says “Number, 
please?” and makes the con- 
nection. Cost, $3 for three 
minutes (BW—Aug22’36 
p2). Captain John F. Cahair, 
vice-president, Shamrock 
Towing Co., is shown using 
the new 50-cent installation 
aboard the tug James P. 
McGuirl. 
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That Radio Channel Plan Is Here 


Engineers of Federal Communications Commission at 


Way is 


opened for stronger stations and more of them. 


AFTER more than a year of feverish 
speculation and debate, involving a 
three week hearing in Washington last 
October, the broadcasting business now 
has a pretty clear idea of what its new 
Organizational pattern will look like. 
Proposals for the reallocation of wave 
lengths and for power boosts all along 
the line are given in the preliminary 
43-page report submitted last week to 
the Broadcast Division of the Federal 
Communications Commission by Chief 
Engineer T. A. M. Craven and his as- 
sistant, A. D. Ring. 

The report is not specific, of course, 
about such delicate questions as who 
gets what—indeed, the engineers even 
ask for additional instructions before 
finally roughing in the broad picture— 
but, as any good politicians might have 
predicted (BW’—Oct24’36,p34) it is 
apparent that all factions in the figh 
will have something to crow about. 


Expect Ten Times the Power 


The big stations in the Clear Chan- 
nel Group, for example, are virtually 
assured that some superpower assign- 
ments, involving a tenfold increase in 
power, will be doled out by the com- 
mission in a not too distant future. 
(To equipment manufacturers each 
such assignment will mean about a 
half million dollar's worth of orders.) 
In their report the engineers reiter 


ate that such superpower broadcasting 
is technically feasible, as WLW has 
proved, but they admit that “social and 
economic factors involved in the use 
of 500 kw, may outweigh in importance 
engineering considerations.” It is ex- 
pected that a special report to be filed 
soon by Dr. Herman S. Hettinger, 
analyzing the economic testimony at the 
October hearings, will bear more di- 
rectly on this point and will recom- 
mend that FCC create an economics sec- 
tion to advise it on the all-important 
trade and market factors. 

One recommendation likely to be ap- 
proved is that 50,000 watts be mete 
lished as the minimum required rather 
than the maximum allowed a station 
enjoying the exclusive use of a clear 
channel. This is regarded as opening 
the door to superpower, if and when 
its use could be justified by an indi- 
vidual station. More than a dozen 
applications are —- and the num- 
ber is likely to be increased rapidly. 

Only 25 stations instead of the pres- 
ent theoretical 40 would be reserved 
for clear channel stations, but at least 
five other channels would be available 
for other 50,000 watt stations. On 
these Class B channels the dominant 
station’s coverage, even in secondary 
areas, would be protected, but provision 
would be made for use of the same 
channels by other stations with power 









ranging from, say, 
watts. 
There would be a sin 
of facilities on the 14 d 
for Class C stations, tho 
on a lower scale, but wit 
of 5,000 watts to appeas 
Association of Regional 
In either of these two cl 
would be possible to hay 
watt stations broadcasting 
tional antennas .from o; 
or with a separation of 
without interference. 


Urge Good Engineerin; 


In the award of specifi 


it is Suggested that FCC { 


engineering practice rather 
to obsolete standards of ; 
ration in order to prevent 
Now that the Davis amen 
old radio law has been 


assignments no longer have 
on the basis of population : 
it is apparent throughout th: 
the engineers feel a more « 
powerful radio structure 
and better service render 
areas if other old arbitrar 
are junked. The report is « 


I 


ever, in its contention that 
allocation remains basically 


that changes should be 


only gradually. It is spe 


I 
recommendation that the 


lished 10 kilocycle Separatior 


stations be retained. 
Nonetheless, modern 
technique will not only 


stronger stations but more « 


and without interference. 


neers recommend that 30 cd 
exclusively reserved for reg 
tions covering whole met 
areas and broadcasting with 


1,000 to 5,000 watts, as 


present maximum of 1,000 
night. The recommendation tl 
stations be permitted to broad 
the same power at night as i 
F cutting down fror 
watts to 1,000 watts, is regard 


instead o 


significant improvement. 


Shorter Range Allocation 


Ten other regional channels 
be reserved for regional stations 
rated by relatively short distan 
broadcasting with 500 to 1,00 
power, and the remaining six « 
in the existing radio spectrum 
550 to 1500 kilocycles) would be 
over entirely to local stations 
power would be lifted from a p 
top of 100 watts at night to 


maximum of 250. 


Opening of the high frequency ' 
from 1,500 to 1,600 kilocycle 
regular broadcasting is definitely 
templated, and the engineers pr 
three methods of splitting it up a 
regionals and locals which would 
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date either 40 new sta- 


ly accomn 
“ 160 sta.ons, OF 400 locals. Very 
* the commission will choose the 
rile course of some modification of 
"4 gumber of these stations will 
sibly be é signed to educational or- 
ations hich have complained 
iy about ack of facilities. 


erts Willing to Aid 

The engineers have indicated their 
viooness to furnish specific recom- 
“ations as to Which channels should 
“eserved for which classifications 
“Jower frequencies are the more 
‘able). But it is not likely that 
h proposals would drastically alter 
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the present division of channels, for 
FCC obviously intends to go through 
with the reallocation with a minimum 
of ruckus, since any undue agitation 
would play into the hands of Sen. 
Wheeler, who is threatening an investi- 
gation of why newspapers hold so many 
licenses, why chains control so much of 
the spectrum, and what superpower is 
likely to do to small stations. 

After the basic pattern is laid out 
and before specific awards are made, 
additional hearings will probably be 
held, and FCC will have obtained som« 
assurances from the Canadian and 
Mexican governments in order to avoid 
disruption of whatever is planned. 


)Mahoney’s Humdinger 


His bill for federal chartering of corporations has| 
startling provisions, and business must take it seri- 
Hearings are about to begin. 


ously. 


wHINGTON (Business Week Bu- 
s)—Curtain raiser for legislation to 
¢ Congress some control over hours 
4 wages and corporate business in 
seral is the O’Mahoney bill. Hear- 
zs will start on Monday, Jan. 25 
fore a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
which the Wyoming senator himself 
dairman. Following several months 
high-tension promotion for the bill 
ritten and supported by the American 
deration of Labor, O'Mahoney hoped 
2 p put on as star witness Prof. William 
- Ripley, former Harvard economist, 
hose book, “Main Street and Wall 
eet,” attracted national attention 10 
as ago. But Prof. Ripley has gone 
Bermuda. O’Mahoney can be re- 
d upon, however, to make headlines. 


las No White House O.K. 


The bill doesn’t have White House 
dorsement. At that end of Pennsyl- 
aia Avenue, it is only one of many 
moposals that Roosevelt has referred 
p the Department of Justice for study, 
but O’Mahoney’s backing and his con- 
kant plugging for the bill forces bus- 
to take it seriously. On the theory 
hat Congress can avoid constitutional 
tzards and legislate effectively by 
iuwing a distinction between corpora- 
bons, which have no natural rights, and 
h-and-blood business men, the bill 
ould require every corporation en- 
peed in commerce among the states, 
y which is meant production and/or 
tribution, to take its charter from 
he government either by license or by 
tderal incorporation. 

Fundamentally, the principle of the 
Mahoney bill is not new but it has 
hen vastly elaborated. Licensing and 
Garter provisions would prohibit em- 
ployment of minors less than 16 years 
‘age: also of minors less than 18 in 














hazardous occupations or at any time 
between 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. Many pro- 
tective features are thrown around the 
right of employees to self-organization, 
and employers would be bound by the 
bill to comply with all provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as in- 
terpreted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Collective bargaining 
would be mandatory and guided by the 
principle that pay shall be raised and 
hours reduced in accord with increased 
profits due to mechanization and other 
causes. 

For good measure, the bill would em- 
power the Federal Trade Commission 
to recommend to Congress a minimum 
wage for unskilled labor in any indus- 
try in which it finds that abuse of labor 
has not been eliminated by collective 
bargaining. The commission would also 
have the power to revoke the license 
of any corporation which it finds to be 
at fault in any strike, lockout, or other 
labor dispute in which it has caused the 
calling out of police or militia to pro- 
tect strikebreakers. 

Conditions entitling a corporation to 
a license govern eligibility of officers 
and directors, limit surplus to a still- 
to-be-determined percentage of its capi- 
tal stock, and provide for certification 
of “corporation representatives” who, 
holding the proxies of stockholders, 
would actively exercise their rights to 
nose into the conduct of the business. 
Such representatives would qualify by 
civil service examination and their sal- 
aries would be paid half by the corpo- 
ration and half by the Trade Commis- 
sion. 

This is no more than a sample of 
the nature and extent to which a corpo- 
ration’s policies and the conduct of its 
business would be subject to govern- 


ment control. The Trade Commission 
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HARTER POSTURE CHAIR 
the second day of the frce trial Joo 


but I would like to see anyone just try to take this 
Harter Posture Chair away from me.” 


Scientifically designed to make correct posture 
natural and easy, the Harter Posture Chair causes 
one to assume a healthful, restful position — to sit 
erect without effort. Correct Posture improves 
health, relieves fatigue, increases efficiency and 
adds to comfort. 


There is a Harter Posture Chair especial! 
or every type of seated work. Instant an 
ey adjustment insures easy fitting. 
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would operate under a broad statutory 
injunction to develop a program for the 
stabilization and development of the 
basic industries and for a more equit- 
able distribution of earnings to em- 
ployees and investors. 

To build the commission up to its 
job the bill provides for increasing its 
membership from five to nine, one of 
whom would be appointed from nomi- 
nations by “a recognized national or- 
ganization of employees’ by which is 
ngt meant John Lewis’ Committee for 
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Industrial Organization, and another by 
a “recognized national organization of 
employers,” which might mean either 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers or the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. It would be left to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to pull a representative 
of the consuming public out of his hat. 
Actual administration of the law would 
be in charge of a Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, within the Trade Commission, 
and a Commissioner of Corporations, 
who would draw a salary of $7,500. 


Those 10,000 Furniture Buyers 


Setting a new attendance record at Furniture Mart in 
Chicago, they place orders estimated at $60,000,000. 


Merchandise Mart also crowded. 


THis week Chicago's famous Gold 
Coast district was slowly recovering 
from the effects of a gold rush invasion 
that for two long and golden weeks had 
kept bar doors swinging, show girls 
singing, and the cash registers ringing 
under the persuasive influence of a flood 
of money that was found flowing freely 
from the bulging pockets of once more 
prosperous and optimistic furniture 
men. 

It must be explained that said Gold 
Coast, located on Chicago's near North 


Side, is literally dotted with hotels, 
classy night clubs, gambling joints, and 
shady taverns and bar rooms of bril- 
liantly lighted fronts and dim interiors, 
while towering far above that galaxy of 
glamorous gaiety, and right in the heart 
of the Gold Coast, stands the majestic 
Furniture Mart, the Mecca of all those 
furniture men, whither they travelled to 
see, bargain, and buy. 

That the furniture clan all over the 
country had decided that there would be 
plenty to see at this year’s “winter” 
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CARRIES 10,000,000 PISTON RINGS IN STOCK 
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$60,000,000 of orders that were place nds that the a 
during the show. 10,000 buy 

Despite the inroads made by paint ould score $61 
and chromium-plated furniture into the lerchandise 


line, Diesel and steam engines, are produced 
by Koppers in its American Hammered Piston 
Ring Division Plant. Warehouse stocks are 
carried in many parts of the country. Call on 
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- shat could be used to build steel- 
ane of units, and the factory is 
booked to capacity for this season 
ikers, Who in —— years 
iy invaded this ield, this year 
found to be stepping out with a 
» assortment of numbers. New 
mlined designs and strikingly bril- 
color combinations coaxed the or- 
writing pencils of buyers. Some 
wicturers Who formerly made an 
dhurge for summer furniture in 
fnish found themselves swamped 
4 orders because the extra charge 
heen eliminated and the order 
ang retailers are convinced that, as 
ys sammer furniture is concerned, 
rica is “going white” in 1937. 
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ain on Delivery 

And, all reports to the contrary not- 
wistanding, there was considerable 
mining between seller and buyer, 
‘it did not pertain to price. Buyers 
k the price increases of 6% to 
without a murmur. They were 
¢ surprised to be told that the year 
wid see prices go perhaps 10% to 
‘ higher. But—they did want to 
White rgain about deliveries. 

Quo Dealers, who thought they were buy- 
¢ heavily at last year’s summer and 
|| markets, found their stocks depleted 
j pract.cally stripped after the rush 
i holiday buying was over. So there 
ss no bargaining about price but lots 

keying for delivery dates. This 
ation was complicated particularly 
‘manufacturers of dressers, chiffon- 
s, and other items that require mir- 
ss because the prevailing strikes in all 
pportant glass plants have created a 
ror shortage. 

The experience of exhibitors at the 
wee Furniture Mart was repeated by 
we who were showing their wares at 
lirshall Field & Co.’s no less impos- 
¢ Merchandise Mart. There also were 
found 10,000 buyers registered at the 
k, while during the two weeks’ show- 
¢ the Mart’s clockers pushed their 
le palm-enclosed counters of general 
witors over a million times and regis- 
ants were from 47 different states (all 
ut Nevada), many foreign countries. 


hat the Figures Show 
Estimates as to total business booked 
the two marts vary materially, but 
of Me Furniture Mart’s statistician con- 
ads that the average order placed by 
10,000 buyers was $6,000, which 
wuld score $60,000,000, while at the 
erchandise Mart, with smaller-unit 
t Maerchandise predominating, the total of 
0 Mipeers is placed at $25,000,000. 
¢ Mi (ertain it is that the Gold Coast tdok 
sizable “takeoff” among which two 
mplete bed-room suites and other im- 
omant prizes of furniture gust score as 
ving been added to the furnishings 
' gay gitls who won popularity con- 
“s staged by furniture men. 
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Fyliced 


INSIDE AND OUT 
BY STURTEVANT AIR CONDITIONING! 








General Aniline Works, Inc., Albany Division 


Protected against dye dust...cooled... heated 


At this new dye manufacturing plant of 
the well-known General Aniline Works, 
Inc., Rensselaer, N. Y., protection against 
fine dye dust is essential. It must be re- 
moved from the air inside... must be pre- 
vented from escaping to the outside, 


| 


This has been accomplished by Sturtevant 
Air Conditioning Equipment...engineered 
and installed by Cooling and Air Condi- 
tioning Corp., subsidiary of B.F. Sturtevant 
Company. 


During the summer, this equipment also 





AEG. v. 6. PaT. OFF 


furfevant 





contributes to the comfort and efficiency 

of employees by cooling the entire build- 

ing. In the winter, it takes over the entire 

heating job. 

If you have an air conditioning or air 

handling problem, take advantage of Stur 

tevant’s 75 years of air engineering ex- 

perience. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Main Office: Hyde Park, Boston, Mase. 

Sales Offices in 40 Cities. Plants at Hyde Park, Mass 


Framingham, Mass.; Camden, N.J.; Sturtevant, Wis; 
Berkeley, Cal.; Gait, Ont. B. F. Sturtevant Company of 


Canada, Lid. Galt, Toronto, Montreal. 





, WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT @) 
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Patman’s Triple Threat 


Congressman seeks more money to enforce Robinson- 
Patman Act. Also wants laws to foil private branding, 
and permit nation-wide price-fixing. 


Rep. WriGHt PATMAN is back in 
Washington from a national tour, dur- 
ing which he lectured on his last year's 
law to retail druggists, under the aus- 
pices of the McKesson & Robbins 
wholesaling house, who are said to have 
paid him approximately $18,000. Now 
he is aggressively pushing his new leg- 
islative campaign for the further protec- 
tion of independent tradesmen. This 
year, Mr. Patman must be classed as a 
triple-threat man. 

First of all, the representative from 
Texas serves as head man on a person- 
ally pointed “steering committee” in 
the House whose whole mission in life 
is to see that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission gets more money for enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman law and 
uses it specifically for that purpose. 


Half-Million for Enforcement 


The budget recommends a larger ap- 
propriation for FTC and observes that 
“the increase provides $528,163 for 
enforcement of the Robinson-Patman 
Act.” Although this explanation is ad- 
vanced to justify the increase, the funds 
are not earmarked for R-P actions, and 
it is argued that without such ear- 
marking other division of FTC, increas- 
ingly jealous of the money, services, 
and attention which R-P work com- 
mands, could and probably would 
muscle in on the increased funds. 

To propagandize his cause, Mr. Pat- 
man last week distributed to all mem- 
bers of the House a memorandum out- 
lining the benefits to small business 
resulting from the R-P law and its en- 
forcement. He points out that price 
schedules on copper piping are being 
revised to eliminate the differential 
hetween large dealers who have been 
able to buy pipe at 20¢ a Ib. and small 
dealers who pay an average price of 
49¢. 

Business Is Cooperating 

And candy companies, he says, are 
cancelling advertising allowances to 
large purchasers, and major oil com- 
panies which “have been giving con- 
cerns like the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. a lower price on gasoline and 
other petroleum products than they have 
been giving their own dealers” are cor- 
recting their schedules in conformity 
with the law. Business generally is 
credited with “fine cooperation,” but 
the need for more vigilant police work 
is emphasized in the case of a rubber 
footwear company which continues to 
give one unnamed buyer a 32% dis- 


count from prices quoted small dealers. 


Mr. Patman’s second venture revolves 
around the legislation he is sponsoring 
to divorce manufacturing pe gp 
functions (BW—Dec26’36,p48). This 
bill is aimed at chains and mail order 
houses that circumvent the R-P law 
by private branding operations. 

The third and newest iron which Mr. 
Patman is plunging into the legislative 
fire attracted principal attention in the 
trade this week. This is an outline of a 
bill to amend the Trademark Law so as 
to permit a manufacturer on payment of 
a $25 fee to file at the Patent Office 
schedule of minimum prices on any 
trademarked product. A a below such 
scheduled prices would be considered a 
violation of the trademark itself, and 
in the draft of his proposed bill Mr. 
Patman makes no provision for en- 
forced liquidation of stocks or for other 
market factors that might compel cut- 
price sales. If any manufacturer granted 
discounts or allowances he would be 
considered to have altered his price 
schedules and compelled to file new 
prices within 15 days on threat of losing 
his trademark rights. 

The measure, which is based on the 
Supreme Court’s recent fair trade law 
decision, enunciating the separability of 
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> AND 10 LURES—4th Annual 5 & 10¢ 
Packaging Show, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, reveals how variety stores will lure 
tinkling nickels and dimes in 1937. Ist 
prize in 5 & 10 Packaging Contest spon- 
sored by The Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser goes to Woodbury’s face powder con- 
tainer, 2nd to Wilbert’s “No-Rub” Shoe 
White, 3rd to Bauer & Black’s “Handi- 
Tape” and “Handi-Snips”. Pratt Institute 
students exhibit how they would package 
various standard merchandise if given the 
jobs they dream about 
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trend toward greater mobility of 
ptruction oe exemplifies it- 
in “Wheeled Roller No. 135” of 
reeled Roller Corp., San Antonio, 
A truck tows the 2,350-Ib. roller 
¢ job on a pair of inbuilt pneumatic 
. & HS. On the job, the operator lifts the 

‘ling tongue up and over, lifting the 
§ off the ground and letting the roller 
he into play. Using the same tongue 
magnified tiller, he then guides the 
rt, driven by an air-cooled gasoline 
or, back and forth over the area to 
olled. 


Hopox disc talking machine repro- 
fs swing from a pivoted arm, the 
fent construction of which causes 
needle to change angle (or tan- 
ty) as it moves from groove to 
ove, thereby interfering with tonal 
ity and bringing records to an early 
¢. Astatic Microphone Laboratory, 
cS, Youngstown, O., is bringing out 
cou “Tru-Tan” crystal ickup with an 
st head, so iedieel as to hold the 
“le practically true to tangent during 
entire playing of a 12-in. record. 


DESIGNED originally for weighing an- 
chor on small boats, hoisting sails, warp- 
ing at piers, the “Ideal Electric Capstan” 
of Ideal Electric Windlass Co., 148 State 
St., Boston, is finding efficient applica- 
tion on light motor trucks as well. Delco 
motor handles loads up to 500 Ib.; 120- 
ampere-hour 12-volt battery furnishes 
sufficient power to lift 300 Ib. steadily 
for an hour. 


Newest variable space typewriter, de- 
signed to take on the job of delivering 
justified typing to the. offset lithogra- 
pher, is the “Vari-Space,” soon to be 
announced by Hooven Automatic Type- 
writer Corp., Hamilton, O. Its pat- 
ented oohine principle is a steep- 
threaded screw, like that of a Yankee 
screw driver, which gives the carriage its 
motion, instead of the orthodox ratchet. 
With a selection of three spacings—10, 
11, or 12 elite characters to the inch— 
this new machine will give the typist an 
uncannily adequate working tool. 


“ZiN-O-LyTE,” the new zinc molyb- 
denum electroplating process, comes 
from the laboratories of duPont’s Gras- 
seli Chemicals Dept., Cleveland—pro- 
duces a brilliant finish without bright 
dipping, a polished surface, in other 
words, direct from the bath. Moly, co- 
deposited with zinc, does the trick. 


PLANT operations ranging from the heat 
treatment of steel to the ironing of shirts 
to the baking of biscuits, all require a 
strict observance of the time element. 
Comes Production Instrument Co., 1325 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, with a new 
“Production Guide” which can be set 


nr 





Pach ~~ 
for a given number of units per hour, 
like 50, or 60, or 70. At the end of the 
time alloted each unit, a sigaal light will 
light or a bell will ring, or both. A 
manually operated hand establishes the 
percentage of loading time to working 
time, and if desired, an automatic solen- 
oid release will start and stop heat 
treater or biscuit baker. 
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ScRAPPING 
TRADITION 


Three and a half pounds lighter. Scratch-proof 
finish. Quieter. New convenience features. Smart, 


for more vacuum cleaner sales! 

Thirteen new plastic parts help make this 
new Hoover the most salable cleaner on the 
market. Motor-housing, connectors, crevice-tool, 
etc. are molded of Durez—half the weight ot 
aluminum, non-resonant, and fabricated com- 
plete in a single operation. Other plastic parts 
are the tear-drop motor cover, blower attach- 
ment, ventilating fan, bag attachment and core 
plugs. 

Redesigning with plastics means more than 
new sales arguments, too. With the new Hoover, 
demonstrators can't chip the molded hood, and 
thousands of dollars in factory refinishing are 
saved. And the Durez parts are made in one 
operation, complete to holes, lugs, imbedded 
inserts and final lustrous finish. 

Perhaps you have a product which can be 
redesigned in Durez...which can use the lus- 
trous, chip-proot finish, the marvelous light- 
ness, the noise-muffling quality of molded 
Durez. You'll find it gives new sales features 
and new production savings. 

Why not let Durez bring these same advan- 
tages to your product? For further information 
and a copy of free monthly “Durez News 
write General Plastics, Inc., 151 East Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


GENERAL PLASTICS’ 


DUREZ 


DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic, simultane- 
ously formed and finished in steel dies. STRONG 
...LIGHTER THAN ANY METAL... HEAT-RESIST- 
ANT...CHEMICALLY INERT. ..SELF-INSULATING 
...WEAR-PROOF FINISH 
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Patman’s Triple Threat 


Congressman seeks more money to enforce Robinson- 


Patman Act. 


Also wants laws to foil private branding, 


and permit nation-wide price-fixing. 


Rep. WriGHtT PATMAN is back in 
Washington from a national tour, dur- 
ing which he lectured on his last year's 
law to retail druggists, under the aus- 
pices of the McKesson & Robbins 
wholesaling house, who are said to have 
paid him approximately $18,000. Now 
he is aggressively pushing his new leg- 
islative campaign for the further protec- 
tion of independent tradesmen. This 
year, Mr. Patman must be classed as a 
triple-threat man. 

First of all, the representative from 
Texas serves as head man on a person- 
ally pointed “steering committee” in 
the House whose whole mission in life 
is to see that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission gets more money for enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman law and 
uses it specifically for that purpose. 


Half-Million for Enforcement 

The budget recommends a larger ap- 
propriation for FTC and observes that 
“the increase provides $528,163 for 
enforcement of the Robinson-Patman 
Act.” Although this explanation is ad- 
vanced to justify the increase, the funds 
are not earmarked for R-P actions, and 
it is argued that without such ear- 
marking other division of FTC, increas- 
ingly jealous of the money, services, 
and attention which R-P work com- 
mands, could and _ probably would 
muscle in on the increased funds. 

To propagandize his cause, Mr. Pat- 
man last week distributed to all mem- 
bers of the House a memorandum out- 
lining the benefits to small business 
resulting from the R-P law and its en- 
forcement. He points out that pfice 
schedules on copper piping are being 
revised to eliminate the differential 
hetween large dealers who have been 
able to buy pipe at 20¢ a Ib. and small 
dealers who pay an average price of 
Ye, 

Business Is Cooperating 

And candy companies, he says, are 
cancelling advertising allowances to 
large purchasers, and major oil com- 
panies which “have been giving ¢On- 
cerns like the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. a lower price on gasoline and 
other petroleum products than they have 
been giving their own dealers” are cor- 
recting their schedules in conformity 
with the law. Business generally 1s 
credited with “fine cooperation,” but 
the need for more vigilant police work 
is emphasized in the case of a rubber 
footwear company which continues to 
give one unnamed buyer a 32% dis- 


ount from prices quoted small dealers. 
I | 


Mr. Patman’s second venture revolves 
around the legislation he is sponsoring 
to divorce manufacturing sad ending 
functions (BW —Dec26' 36, p48). This 
bill is aimed at chains and mail order 
houses that circumvent the R-P law 
by private branding operations. 

The third and newest iron which Mr. 
Patman is plunging into the legislative 
fire attracted principal attention in the 
trade this week. This is an outline of a 
bill to amend the Trademark Law so as 
to permit a manufacturer on payment of 
a $25 fee to file at the Patent Office 
schedule of minimum prices on any 
trademarked product. Sales below such 
scheduled prices would be considered a 
violation of the trademark itself, and 
in the draft of his proposed bill Mr. 
Patman makes no provision for en- 
forced liquidation of stocks or for other 
market factors that might compel cut- 
price sales. If any manufacturer granted 
discounts or allowances he would be 
considered to have altered his price 
schedules and compelled to file new 
prices within 15 days on threat of losing 
his trademark rights. 

The measure, which is based on the 
Supreme Court's recent fair trade law 
decision, enunciating the separability of 
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DESIGNED originally for weighing an- 
chor on small boats, hoisting sails, warp- 
ing at piers, the “Ideal Electric Capstan” 
of Ideal Electric Windlass Co., 148 State 
St., Boston, is finding efficient applica- 
tion on light motor trucks as well. Delco 
motor handles loads up to 500 Ib.; 120- 
ampere-hour 12-volt battery furnishes 
sufficient power to lift 300 Ib. steadily 
for an hour. 


Newest variable space typewriter, de- 
signed to take on the job of delivering 
justified typing to the. offset lithogra- 
pher, is the “Vari-Space,” soon to be 
announced by Hooven Automatic Type- 
writer Corp., Hamilton, O. Its pat- 
ented working principle is a steep- 
threaded screw, like that of a Yankee 
screw driver, which gives the carriage its 
motion, instead of the orthodox ratchet. 
With a selection of three spacings—10, 
11, or 12 elite characters to the inch— 
this new machine will give the typist an 
uncannily adequate working tool. 


“ZIN-O-LyTE,” the new zinc molyb- 
denum electroplating process, comes 
from the laboratories of duPont’s Gras- 
seli Chemicals Dept., Cleveland—pro- 
duces a brilliant finish without bright 
dipping, a polished surface, in other 
words, direct from the bath. Moly, co- 
deposited with zinc, does the trick. 
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SCRAPPING 
TRADITION 
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Three and a half pounds lighter. Scratch-proof 
finish Quieter. New convenience features. Smart 
modern contours ...There’s the modern formula 


for more vacuum cleaner sales! 

Thirteen new plastic parts help make this 
new Hoover the most salable cleaner on the 
market. Motor-housing, connectors, crevice-tool, 
etc. are molded of Durez—half the weight of 
aluminum, non-resonant, and fabricated com- 
plete in a single operation. Other plastic parts 
are the tear-drop motor cover, blower attach 
ment, ventilating fan, bag attachment and core 
plugs. 

Redesigning with plastics means more than 
new sales arguments, too. With the new Hox 
demonstrators can't chip the molded hood, and 
thousands of dollars in factory refinishing ar 
saved. And the Durez parts are made in on 
operation, complete to holes, lugs, imbedded 
inserts and final lustrous finish. 

Perhaps you have a product which can be 
redesigned in Durez...which can use the lus- 
trous, chip-proot finish, the marvelous lig 
ness, the noise-muffling quality of molded 
Durez. You'll find it gives new sales features 
and new production savings. 

Why not let Durez bring these same advan 
tages to your product? For further information 
and a copy of free monthly “Durez News 
write Genera! Plastics, Inc., 151 East Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, New York. 


GENERAL PLASTICS’ 


DUREZ 


DUREZ is a hot-molded plastic, simultane- 
ously formed and finished in steel dies. STRONG 
.. LIGHTER THAN ANY METAL... HEAT-RESIST- 





ANT CHEMICALLY INERT SELF-INSULATING 
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Latin America Our Cotton Rival c,°% 2: 


Brazil leads in the spectacular increase of production — staple, 


by countries south of us. 


THE United States is still the world’s 
large st cotton pro lucer, but it has lost 
more than 


its old record of growing 


one-half the world’s cotton. 

Russia is again a big producer, and 
Egypt, China, and India are growing 
a little more of the clothing staple 
every year, but the spectacular new- 
comer is Latin Amersca—particularly 
Brazil. 

While Moscow is using most of its 


rapidly growing output of cotton to 
clothe its 165 million people, Latin 


America is developing a steady surplus ton 
to in world 
dominant 
States. 


One 


from 


Argentina is next. 
are pushing their exports to world markets. 


sell 


Brazil, 


are 


out of every 


Latin 


the 
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markets 
C ompet itor 


10 bales of cotton 
now moving in international trade comes 
America. 
the vast region south of the Rio Grande 


In Peru and M 


is of good qua 
the cro 
spectacularly in t 
Brazil and Ar; 
tries for Souther 
they have just 
growing bus 
ited population 
they ar 
ing rly keen com 
share of world < 
Brazil moved int 
cotton growers in t! 
when a million bal 


Both 


where the 
is the United 


outt pu t. 


Ten years ago, 


provided less than one bale in 20 a few more than | 
Argentina, Peru, and Mexico port. Two years 
countries where soil, climate, jumped almost to 1 


and local initiative have contributed to 
the development of an important supply. 


exports were rul 
1,000,000 bales. 
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§-36 crop year failed to 


; total. 
ias two kinds of cotton—trec 
rican. Tree cotton grows in 
and a long been an agri- 
staple that region. Amer- 
type cotton comes mainly from the 


‘ > 


S50 Paulo region, and accounts for most 
af the gains of the last few years. 

“Coffee dropped from 52% of all 
Brazilian exports in 1935 to a bare 


c in 1936, while cotton jumped 
feom 170% to 20% of the total. 
" Britain is ordinarily the best market. 
lanan was a Close second to England, 
» Japanese making special efforts to 
rease purchases in the hope of tempt- 
into buying more Japanese 
is in return, Also, Brazil's very 
Japanese colony happens to be 
1 in Sio Paulo 0 province and prob- 
ounts for specially favorable 
tions with Nipponese textile in- 
Germany took less cotton from 


Braz l last year than in the previous 


B i 


Sharp Oil Increase 
Brazil’s cottonsec 1 oil inc lustry —with 
ls, 2,700 workers, and a capacity 
f 2,000 tons of oilseeds a day—has in- 
sed output from 8,000 tons in 1931 
{5,000 tons last year, the bulk of 
ich was sold to the United States. 
Business Week's latest report from 
Buenos Aires is that Argentine cotton 
rmers are likely to push their pro- 
tion to 1,000,000 bales in three to 
five years. Best record to date is 300.- 
000 in the Iast crop year, but new plant- 
ngs for 1937 are a third larger than 
t year. 
Large cotton brokers from the United 
States are already well established in 
Brazil and Argentina. Anderson 
Clayton & Co., American cotton bro- 
kerage house, is reported to have spent 
$10,000,000 in Argentina recently. 
Argentina grows its cotton up in the 
Chaco—near the Bolivian and Para- 
guayan borders. Land is flat, che: ap, and 
fertile. So far, fewer pests have af- 
fected the plants than in many impor- 
tant world producing regions. 
In both Brazil and the Argentine, the 
industry got its recent boost from com- 
mon causes. The United States crop 
restriction reduced the supply of cotton 
on world markets, and boosted prices to 
the advantage of all other ones 
In both Brazil and Argentina, badly 
depreciated currencies acted as a tariff 
barrier for a struggling young textile 
industry which, in addition, was able 
to win almost complet € protection 
through prohibitive tariffs in both coun- 
tries. Its sudden demand for home- 
produc ‘ed raw cotton was just the need- 
& 1 impulse to put a struggling farm 
business on its fect. 
According to a report released re 
cently by the Pan American Union, 
Agmunlan now ranks next to Brazil and 
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When replacements |= 
come too soon 
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‘BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


Premature replacements in your plant 
— piping or tanks—show that corro- 
sion is too much for the material. When 
other ferrous metals can’t take it— that's 
usually where wrought iron will last 
longer and therefore cost 
less. Let our laboratories 


BYERS 


help your engineers analyze corrosion 
in your plant. Write for Wrought Iron in 
Industry — illustrating current industrial 
uses. A. M. Byers Company. Established 
1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee 


In the Toughest 














---You Find MALLORY 


In making are welding repairs, the 
part of any welding holder that takes 
the greatest punishment is the jaw. 


Nowadays holders are made with re- 
placeable jaws of Mallory 3 Metal — 
that gives the most efficient operation 
with the greatest economy. 


Mallory high-conductivity welding 

materials have a national reputation 

for usefulness in the toughest welding | 
jobs —their applications are innumer- 
able — not ae in resistance welding 
where Mallory is indispensable — but 
in many forms of are and gas welding. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address—Pelmalio 


ALLOR 


ELECTRICAL, | 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 











e| Pipe for your other requirements 
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Mexico in Latin America as a textile 
producer. Argentina now has more 
than 250,000 spindles, and much of the 
industry is operating at capacity on a 
two-shift basis, but managed last year 
to consume only about 100,000 bales 
of the rather short staple cotton pro- 
duced at home. Long staple fiber is still 
imported, and the better qualities of 
cloth, but the cotton from newly-irri- 
gated regions may make this unneces- 
sary in the next five years. 


Hampered by Labor Shortage 

Greatest threat to the fullest expan- 
sion of the industry in both Brazil and 
Argentina is a shortage of labor. Also, 
in both countries there is need for high- 
way development, or the extension of 
railroads into the region where land is 
still cheap and cotton grows well. 

The supply of cotton in world trade 
which comes from the so-called miscel- 
laneous producers has doubled in the 
last 10 years. Some of them undoubted- 
ly could be squeezed seriously if the 
price of cotton should decline. Few of 
them are likely to be driven out of the 
market even if United States restrictions 
are completely lifted. They are new 
and permanent competitors who must 
be acknowledged in planning our cotton 
future, 


Japanese Mystery 


New foreign exchange control 
may mean devaluation; Wash- 
ington shows concern. 


Japan's foreign exchange control law 
(BW’—]an16'37,p53) was officially 
acknowledged in Washington _ this 
week by the concern of the Treasury 
Department over its possible implica- 
tions. 

In the most approved Oriental man- 
ner, Japan has refused to reveal all de- 
tails of the purpose or probable method 
of enforcing the exchange ban. Wash- 
ington takes the attitude that such a 
move in most other countries in the 
recent past has preceded important 
monetary developments, and that it is 
therefore especially wise now to ex- 
tend the life of our $2,000,000,000 ex- 
change stabilization fund to meet any 
emergency. 

The official translation of the foreign 
exchange regulations has not yet been 
received from Tokyo, but the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, which is the author- 
ized Japanese foreign exchange agency, 
has released this summary of the major 
restrictions. 

Effective since Jan. 8, a permit has 
been required by the Japanese govern- 
ment covering all exchange transac- 
tions and all acquisitions of letters of 
credit covering payment of imports into 
Nippon. 


Exchange transactions controlled un- 
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der this regulation include the buying 
of all foreign exchange, sales of yen 
exchange in foreign countries, remit- 
tances to foreign countries, and even 
the execution of exchange contracts 
which were made before this decree. 

There are four important exceptions 
to these rules, where no permit is re- 
quired: 

1. Where the aggregate amount of 
exchange required for one month does 
not exceed 30,000 yen, or its equiv- 
alent; 

2. Where exchange transactions arise 
out of letter of credit acquired by per- 
mit or where permit is not required; 

3. Where documents demand pay- 
ment on goods which had already been 
shipped from foreign ports before the 
decree was made; 

4. Where documents are presented 
for goods shipped within a week from 
the date the decree was promulgated. 

Japanese who might wish to deposit 
accounts abroad because of the fear of 
Japanese monetary insecurity, and for- 
eigners attempting to withdraw capital 
and profits from afhliates in Japan, 
must secure a permit. So must invest- 
ors abroad who wish to withdraw in- 
come from their holdings of Japanese 
domestic securities. 

The whole situation is shrouded in 
mystery. Banks and exporters revealed 
to Business Week that the first delays 
in securing permits to cover normal 
merchandise exports to Japan no longer 
occur, the routine of handling the new 
procedure evidently having been worked 
out. Delays are reported, however, on 
capital shipments from Japan. 

Yen exchange has recovered from 
the weakness of the early part of Janu- 
ary. There is no indication yet that 
the ban is more than an effort to pre- 
vent a flight of capital which might be 
precipitated by the continuing unbal- 
ance of the Japanese budget, the stead- 
ily rising demands of the all-powerful 
military group over the country’s poli- 
tics, and the fear that large new invest- 
ments in Manchukuo and North China 
will be jeopardized by the new political 
developments in China. 

It is the fact that it may presage some 
drastic move to channel both Japanese 
imports and exports for political pur- 
poses, or that it may be the first step 
in a further devaluation of the yen, 
that is causing concern here. 


Go Slow on Barter 


German trade scheme makes 
little progress, because of many 
risks involved. 


LITTLE progress was made this week 
on the plan to barter fresh shipments 
of American cotton for a long list of 
German items which normally come 
into the United States as a regular part 


‘ 
%, 


INEVITABLE?—U. S. army ofi 

lieve that any attack upon this 
will be largely aerial, and the | 
arsenal at Washington is turning « 
sands of gas masks for any natio: 
gency. Raw materials and all 
tested and retested to insure the m 
amount of safety to wearers. 

passed the final tests, masks ar: 
being assembled to be packed and 


of the foreign trade of the tw 
tries (BW’—Jan16'37,p50). 
There is a sound basis for 
volume of business between ¢ 
and the United States. We 
number of important raw 
which German industries need | 
particularly cotton. Germany 
number of finished products w! 
non-competitive with American 5 


Subsidy Reduced Imports 


Much of this business dried 
than a year ago when the Gern 
port subsidy cut competitive pri 
the point where they began to 
American business, and brought 
effect special duties here. 

The Fig cotton houses, and some « 
the large banks which have large a 
counts frozen in Germany, are re! 
tant to go into business on the virt 
barter arrangement permitted by 
recent Treasury ruling. In the cas 
cotton, average profit per bale is 
more than $1. Often the risks of leg 
difficulties arising out of German 
ports meant to pay for the cotton 
greater than the profit warrants. 

In addition, Germany is unwilling t 
allow all her export lines to be inclu 
in the deal. A list of those it 
which cannot enter the barter busi 
is expected in this country before 
end of the month. 

Meanwhile, some exporters of cott 









ire 


and other raw materials which Germany 


wishes to buy are canvassing the po: 
bilities among established merchand 
ers of disposing of German good 
which they may import. Technically, t 
is said not to conflict with the Treas 
ruling so long as no contract is mac 
before the goods are cleared through t! 
customs here by the original importe: 
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Business Abroad 


the Far East. 





PLANS f0f 





Ww 
we 


ue 
done discreetly so as to save the govern- 
at's face. Plans under consideration 

e guarded closely until they take shape. 
Moves by private business in the 

+ two weeks to help Italy reveal the 
wal ability of alert business leaders 
move in ‘step with government plan- 
and ahead of government action. 
The exchange control situation in 
(page 50) can become a major 
nplication. Much hinges on the ses- 
a of the Diet which reconvened this 
k and in which will be fought out 


CCA, 
battle between the militarists and 
more conservative members. Japan 

uld meet opposition of Britain and 

the United States in devaluation. 
Argentina continues to be the bright- 


est spot in the Latin American picture. 





, 
France 
Business is improving; markets 
are up. Italo-German aims are 
to be interpreted. 


Parts (Wireless)—Easing of the ten- 
n over Spain, the outward improve- 





\RGENTINA’S CABIN IN THE COTTON—In the great open 
spaces 600 miles northwest of Buenos Aires, farmers are pioneer- 
ing a new cotton frontier. Equipment is primitive, and many of 
the farmers lack experience, but production is climbing rapidly port. 


nd the Argentine is becoming a factor in the cotton world. 
\merican experts say they will be growing a million bales a 








chington, Paris, Berlin, London, and Rome. 
secially the Anglo-American and Franco-German, war debts, the freer distribu- 
of essential raw materials, and fresh commercial credits for needy countries 
rmany can be bought off, at least from its extreme ambitions, but it must b« 
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Business is watching Washington and London for 
important announcements concerning spectacular new 
moves covering foreign trade, war debts, commercial 
credits; and Tokyo for the outcome of an internal 
clash on which rests the future of Japan’s plans in 


wider international economic cooperation are under consideration in 


They include new trade pacts 


} 





Credits for Italy 


Washington has confirmed reports 
that the Export-Import Bank will 
begin immediately to accept appli 
cations from cotton shippers who 
wish to sell to Italy, and will under 
write export bills up to $3,500,000, 
this figure representing a 75 

government guarantee on the credit 
involved. The credit will run for 
nine months. This move follows 
last week's report from Business 
Week's British correspondent that 
the London money market is again 
discounting Italian commercial bills 
in quantity and reopening trading 
credits for first class Italian firms 











ment in Franco-German relations, and 
the brighter prospects for cooperatiy 
action for peace by Italy, Germany 
Britain, and France have helped to buoy 
prices on the Bourse this week. Even 
treasury obligations have improv ed, after 
falling far behind the trend in Decem 
ber. Raw materials stocks (especially 
rubber, copper, phosphates, and chemi- 
cals) are still the favorites on the com- 
modity market. 

Other business indicators reflect the 
increased optimism. Railroad receipts 
are 15° ahead of last year. Unem- 
ployment is 10° below last year. De- 
cember tax returns were 10% ahead of 
1935, with the especially sensitive sales 
tax up 14%. 

French exports held their own in 
1936. Imports were up 19%, and 
were 40° greater in value than 
exports. 

Goering’s visit to Rome is interpreted 
here as the occasion to (1) discuss the 
Spanish affair, particularly the British 
note regarding volunteers; (2) attract 
Yugoslavia out of the Little Entente, 
with the aim ultimately of isolating 
Czechoslovakia; and (3) examine in- 





creased air cooperation in the Med 
terranean, in spite of the recent Ital 
British agreement 


Germany 


Berlin fears revival of north- 
western Europe's customs union 
will hurt Germany. 


BERLIN (Cahle)—Reich authoriti 
seriously alarmed this week over th 
move by the Netherlands to revive th 
Oslo customs agreement (BW —Ja 
*31,p30). 

The Oslo conference, and the resu 
ing agreement, was one of the desper 
ate moves made early in the depression 
to prevent further foreign trade det 
oration. Holland, Belgium, Luxem 
burg, and the Scandinavian countri« 


joined in the effort. Together the, 
made up a population of more than 
t 


28,000,000, which did a larger export 
trade in 1929 than Germany. To all 
of them, exports are an important part 
of daily business. They needed to act 


A. W. Boum 


year in five years, and that as soon as the Argentine’s new high- 
way system connects the plantations with the railways, Buenos 
Aires will become important as a cotton, as well as a grain, 
The farmer is a Czechoslovakian who is in the Argentine 
to stay, and who probably will stay in cotton. U. S. cotton exports 
in the present crop year are already 650,000 behind last year. 
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collectively to protect their markets and 
to bargain their way into new markets 
or maintain old markets. 

This week’s proposal to revive that 
plan is viewed with suspicion in Berlin 
as an effort to build up a common eco- 
nomic front against Germany. The 
press is taking the opportunity to reiter- 
ate emphatically that the German four- 
year self-sufficiency program is not 
aimed at isolating Germany from its 
neighbors, particularly those that supply 
foodstuffs, but is merely an effort to 
save foreign exchange on those items 
for which synthetic substitutes can be 
found in order to buy abroad foodstuffs 
and other unobtainable raw materials. 


Great Britain 
Housing program gets new 
boost from Overcrowding Act. 
Film companies will be re- 
organized on sounder manage- 
ment basis. Business is good. 


LONDON (Cahle)—There is no letup 
in British business activity this week, 
but markets have reacted mildly on the 
uncertainty over Spain and the fear 
that the General Motors strike in the 
United States will spread to other key 
industries and cause serious liquidation 
of now profitable holdings. 

The domestic outlook is brightened by 
the yearend employment outlook which 
shows that the number of workers in 
Britain increased 519,000 last year, and 
weekly wage payments jumped more 
than $2,435,000 above the average of the 
previousyear. These increases were spread 
over 4,000,000 workers, and form the 
largest income increase since 1924, 

National savings are increasing, in 
addition to the steady increase in retail 
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turnover. For 1935-36, it is estimated 
that through the Postoffice Bank (com- 
parable to the Postal Savings in the 
United States), other savings banks, 
friendly societies, provident societies, 
and insurance (other than life policies), 
there was an increase in this thrift 
money of more than $340,000,000 dur- 
ing the year, bringing total savings to 
more than $14,310,000,000.  State- 
controlled avenues of thrift, including 
Savings Certificates, account for $6,- 
735,000,000 of the total, an increase 
of $870,000,000 since 1932. 

To many British observers, this seems 
a high proportion of state-controlled 
funds, but the growth of Unit Trusts is 
proving a counterpoise. These now ab- 
sorb anything between $275,000,000 
and $350,000,000, with the average 
holding between $1,000 and $1,750. 
(Average holdings of individuals in the 
big industrial companies in England is 
about $1,600.) 

Concern for the 
behind the pending 
Britain to control unit trusts, and agita- 
tion for the reform of company law. 


small investor is 
legislation in 


Boost to Housing 


Building plans rose in December, on 
a cost basis, 2.2°7. Housing contracts 
declined, but were more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in public 
buildings. 

There is small fear in the construc- 
tion and home supply industries that 
home building is going to slump in 
Britain, in spite of the general feeling 
of the last six months that activity had 
passed its peak. Britain’s Overcrowding 
Act became effective on Jan. 1. It lays 
down fixed rules on the number of 
persons who can occupy a standard size 
living and sleeping room. Present esti- 
mates are that this creates an immediate 


PROGRESS—Mexico is push- 
ing its part of the Inter-Amer- 
ican highway south to the 
Guatemala border. American 
road-building machinery and 
cheap labor are speeding the 
work. Mexicans, and their 
southern neighbors, are look- 
ing for tourist revenues; the 
United States for new mar- 
kets along the highway. 


Tri 
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JAN 
shortage of 200,000 he 
be supplied promptly 

General public agitat; 
lowed the failure of th; 
British film companies 
disappear, though severa 
ance and finance houses 
have lost several millions 
drawn from hidden reser 
ing no further general 


1 


Bad Planning 

London authorities lay + 
the collapse of the comy 
skilled promoters who | 
mous expenditures on a fev 
with no hope on a sound 
basis of recovering their « 
the features could be book« 
This expectation develop 
sudden Alexar 
huge success with “Henry \ 
led the promoters to beli« 
had uncovered a huge ne 
the United States. 

Steps are being taken such ¢ 
the remaining solvent comy products of | 
endeavor to place British { 
new economic basis, with 
divorced from expenditure | 
tion management « 
managers representing the 
have provided the capita 
enterprise. 


success of 
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Latin America 


Argentina begins liquidation of 


foreign debt. Trade with U.s, 


will expand. 


ARGENTINA’S announced inte: 
week of retiring by Aug. 
$40,000,000 of obligations outst 
in the American market is furt! 
of the excellent condition of A: 
finances. 

The issues to be retired are t 
ernment of the Argentine Nat 
ternal Sinking Fund 6% bonds of 
due Feb. 1, 1961, and of the ¢ 
ment of the Argentine Nation | 
Sinking Fund 53% bonds of 1 
Feb. 1, 1962, now outstanding and 1 
previously called for redemption. 1 
funds for this retirement will be 
posited on or before Feb. 1, 1937 
the fiscal agents of the loans. 

Considerable optimism is growing 
Buenos Aires over the prospect of t 
reopening of the United States market 
to Argentine meat subject only to th 
usual sanitary regulations. As s 
the sanitary convention is passed 
Washington, it is expected that t 
United States will settle inspectors her 
just as the Europeans do to pass or 
fitness of meat entering into the tr 

In spite of the withdrawal of 
Standard Oil Co. from the Argentin 
following the creation of the govern 
ment oil monopoly and virtual contro! 








bine, where 


p es, 


ba] 


Shell-Mex has so far 
1 is doing a 


over all oil sales, 
in the field and 
| business. The government's 
forts to check all oil sales in Buenos 
_ the country’s major market, 
1 to pass the federal council. 
ther American interests are finding 
n for optimism in Argentina. The 
building program is being pushed 
vely and provides an immediate 
on of rket for highway construction equip- 
t ultimately for an expansion 
obile sales. 
imerican cotton brokers are active 
Buenos Aires in a big way, confident 
t cotton growing is going to become 
farming business in the north 
government’s grain storage plans 
e loping slowly. The first group 
( elevators, built with government co- 
] eration, are completed, and contracts 
1927 the second series in the plan are 
) be let. Change in the bulk 
x of grain, however, will neces- 
d S sitate improving the country’s rolling 
108 k, or at least lining the old cars. 
Argentina’s grain is sacked for 
€ ent, but the chains: of modern 
wit vators are expected ultimately to pro- 
for shipment in bulk, making 
costs less and reducing the 
t wuired for handling. 
rket Argentina would like to develop an 
the ft-season fruit market in the United 
but there are small hopes that 
rc will become an important outlet. 
Negro is developing a large and 
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i Ie 


an R <r 


; h 


ere rous deciduous fruit area, all on 
ed land. Mendoza grapes are 
good, though the farmers in 


‘ gion have never been successful 

n€ nenting a popul: ar brand of wines. 

T] is a drive in Buenos Aires now 
pularize all these products in the 
market. 
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BAZAAR GONE MODERN—Jerusalem’s new market place which was opened recently 

4 before the announcement of a huge swamp reclamation project in Northern Pales- 
farm land for 2,500 homesteads will be 
such as this, will play an important part in distributing farm and manufactured 
ducts of the new Palestine and will make them known to tourists. 


made available. Modern market 


Soviet Union 


Third Five-Year program is 
ready for announcement in 
March. Soviet trains will hoy- | 


cott Manchukuo. 


Moscow (Cable) —Your correspondent 
this afternoon learned from the State 
Planning Commission that the details of 
the third Five-Year Plan have already 
been worked out and will be announced 
in March. 

The second Five-Year Plan, 
was supposed to end in December of 
this year, has already been completed by 
many branches of industry, such as met- 
allurgy, transport, and the food indus- 
tries, with the others confident of ful 
fillment of their program by October 
when Russia will celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the So 
viet government. 

While imports of equipment for the 
second Five-Year Flan were from 35% 
to 40°, smaller than for the first plan, 
according to the Commissariat for For- 
eign Trade, the third Five-Year Plan 
will be achieved with even smaller im- 
ports unless favorable credit facilities 
are made available abroad. 

Pointing out that Russia’s favorable 
trade balance during the last four years 
has reached $400,000,000, to which 
must be added a huge increase in gold 
and silver production, and other sources 
of income, Commissar Rosengoltz reas- 
serts that the Sovict Union now is a 
good risk and that the Kremlin would 
rather continue to follow its policy of 
making limited purchases abroad for 


which 


cash than to pay a single penny above | 
oO 


normal rates for foreign credits. 

More rapid electrification, intensifica- 
tion of the housing program further 
industrialization, and mechanization of 
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Two Cities 
inone... 








The Market P . 
n Leiprig 


Ayr the right, in the picture above, is the 
famous old Town Hall of Leipzig—tich ir 
historical memories. In the foreground is the 
entrance to the thoroughly modern l nder 
ground Exhibition Hall, which twice a yee 
houses exhibits of glass, porcelain 
household and kitchen utensils, leather goods 
and novelties. 


pottery 


Leipzig is the home of the semi-annual, inter- 
national Leipzig Trade Fairs. The Unde 

ground Hall is but one of the 42 Exhibit 

Halls and Fair Palaces needed to house the 
displays of 8100 manufacturers from 25 cour 
tries. Buyers and executives from 72 coun 
tries attend these Fairs; there were 238,000 of 
them in 1936. The Fairs are 700 years old 
today they represent the world's most im- 
portant international merchandising event. 


In the General Merchandise Fairs (February 
28 to March 5), the exhibits cover every line 
for the department store and the specialized 
store. In the Great Engineering and Build 
ing Fair (February 28 to March 8), there 
will be 2,500 exhibits of machinery (practice 
ly all in operation), equipment and manu 
facturing processes—for every industry. 


These Fairs present the newest offerings of 
every civilized country. Whether you buy, or 
merely inspect, you cannot fail to build profits 
—simply by knowing what the whole world of 
fers in your business. 

Please write for Booklet No. 5!. Tell us of 
your interests. We can help you plan in ad 
vance how to make profits out of this trip. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street 
New York City. 


LEIPZIG 


CITY OF THE 


TRADE FAIRS 


FOR 700 YEARS 
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agriculture will constitute the basic em 
phasis in the third Five-Year Plan 

J. P. Serebrovsky, who made himself 
famous as head of the gold trust, has 
een put in charge of non-ferrous met- 
allurgy, and a spec ial effort will be made 
to pull up the output in that industry 
which last year, though achieving a tre- 
mendous increase, failed to fulfill the 
quota set for it in the Plan 


Pledge Increased Output 

Following a conference of 1,600 
managers and technicians in the indus- 
try, and Serebrovsky's pep talk, the con- 
ference adopted a pledge to increase 
production of aluminum this year by 
50%, double the tin production, raise 
nickel output 90%, increase molyb- 
denum production almost three-fold, 
antimony two-fold, magnesium three 
fold, tungsten by 8062, and mercury by 
25°. How far the pledge will be car 
ried out, time will show. It can’t be 
forgotten that metallurgists who some 
time ago pledged to Stalin that their in 
dustry would produce 60,000 tons of stec! 
daily have not exceeded 52,000, with 
coal production also continuing to lag 

According to the government news- 
paper, Izvestia, the lag primarily is at- 
tributable to the managers, and to their 
failure to overcome plant inefficiency 

The shortest route from Europe to 
Japan is across Russia to Manchukuo, 
and then over the old Chinese Eastern 
railroad, with a final very short stretch 
in Russia to enter Vladivostok. 

It is significant that the Soviets this 
week discontinued joint service with the 
Manchukuo railroads. Europe-to-the- 
Orient passengers henceforth will be 
transported over the new stretch of 
transsiberian line running north of 
Manchukuo entirely within Soviet terri- 
tory. This longer journey adds 30 
hours to the time needed for the trip 
from Moscow to Tokyo. 

Allegedly, this break with the Man- 
chukuo lines is due to the mistreatment 
of Soviet railroad personnel by the Jap- 
anese, and to serious clashes at the bor- 
der stations. Actually, Moscow is nulli- 
fying a part of the commercial value of 
the old Chinese Eastern line in Man- 
chukuo, and making practical use of a 
new line built far to the north for de- 
fense purposes. 


Canada 


Air defense plans mean new 
investment in U.S, equipment. 
Courts rule against Ontario 
Hydro contract repudiation. 


Orrawa — Canada proposes to spend 
$12,000,000 during the fiscal year be- 
ginning Apr. 1 on air defenses, $6,000,- 
000 more than is being spent during 
the present year. The additional money 
will purchase new planes, build air- 
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Fair Calendar 
Europe’s trade fairs attract buyers 
from all over the world, searching 
for new machines, novel products, 
or new merchandising ideas. This 
year, the spring fair calendar is 
headed by the great British show- 
ing at London and Birmingham; 
is followed by the centuries-old 
Leipzig Trade Fair—biggest of 
them all; and winds up with the 


spectacular Paris exhibition—aArt 
& Technique in Modern Life— 
which opens in May. Here is a 


list of some of the larger fairs in 
which Americans will participate. 


: February 15-26 
London and Birmingham, England 
British Industries Fair 


Febxuary 28—March 8 
Leipzig, Germany 
Leipzig Trade Fair 

March 4-14 
Lyon, France 
International Fair 


March 5-14 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 
International Spring Fair 
March 7-13 
Vienna, Austria 
Vienna International Spring Fair, and 
International Automobile Show 


March 9-19 
Utrecht, The Netherlands 
Netherlands Fair, and International 
Automobile Show 
April 3-13 
Basel, Switzerland 
Swiss Sample Fair 
April 7-21 
Brussels, Belgium 
International Brussels Fair 


Milan, Italy 
International Milan Sample Fair 
April 30-May 10 
Budapest, Hungary 
International Fair 
May 2-9 
Poznan, Poland 
International Sample Fair, and 
International Automobile Show 
May 1-October 31 
Paris, France 
International Paris Exhibition 
“Art & Technique in Modern Life” 
May 1-31 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
First Belgrade Fair 
June 5-14 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia 
International Spring Fair 


April 12-27 : 











dromes, increase operating personnel. 
Among defense planes to be ordered 
re 12 combat, 3 army cooperation, 
flying boats, 24 bombers, 11 torpedo 
bombers, 18 coastal resistance, and 27 
training. 

Ottawa policy will be to encourage 
manufacture of planes in Canada, but 
it is expected many will be ordered in 
the United States. Buildings in con- 
nection with air defense will be erected 
in Nova Scotia, Ontario, and British 
Columbia. The permanent air force 
will be increased from 147 officers and 
933 men to 195 officers and 1,498 men. 


JA? 


Expenditure on other 
tional defense, mainly 
the army, will be increa 
000,000 to $22,000,000. 
mates for the fiscal year, 
appropriations, are now 
ment. Total ordinary 
year is estimated at $4 
increase of $17,000,000 
Public works outlay is 
Interest on the public 


t UDI! 
$2,000,000 less than nov 


Maturities Near Half —; 


Debt maturities during | 
will total $420,000,000. 
treasury bills of various 
amounting to $150,000, 
lands debentures due July 1, 
Canada, $33,000,000; the w 
Dec. 1, and which also is 
Canada, $236,000,000. 

Quebec companies hold 
sions in natural resources 
ening to remove headqu 
Montreal to Toronto to « 
bec’s new law restricting 
debentures issues to the 
immovables. Premier Maur 
sis of Quebec answers that t 
stand and that companies wi 
the effect of it. Purpose of 
to provide greater security for 
in enterprises involving the 
ment of public resources. 

Next contemplated step 


nomic experiment of Alberta 


Credit government is full g 
control of the marketing of 
ince’s farm products. 
berta farm products and | 
Alberta credit certificates and 


The gov 
import-export organization will 


on 


outside the province for regular 


Surplus will be used to buy 
tured goods outside the provir 


Utilities Continue to Win 

Quebec power companies w! 
tracts with 
Commission were repudiated | 
the Ontario legislature in 1 
tinue to win judgments in 


courts upholding their contract 


the Ontario Hydr 


) 


( 


Ottawa Valley Power Co. secured 
ment two weeks ago, Beauharn 


this week. 


The courts hold the repudiati 


was outside the power of the 
The cases will be appeal 
Privy Co 


ture. 
final decision to the 


London, but Premier Hepburn 


a 


whatever happens the contracts v 


be honored, Ontario will not 
power it did not use. 


Various important interests, 


ing the railways, are urging the f¢ 
government to revive the polic 
With 

ant 
increased population is being advat 
as a principal requirement in the ¢ 


encouraging immigration. 
nomic conditions returning to 


opment of Canada 
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a 
ary 2 


of Roosevelt’s policy. 


lvances in commodity 





freak in commodities is mainly 
py ill-informed speculators. 
But 
heartened by favorable annual reports. 
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foney and the Markets 


ascribed to trading 
Utilities suffer because 


securities markets are 


| 


prices sooner or later can be counted on to 


Speculators, who had begun to think this market was all demand and 


n oly, found that out to their discomfiture early this week when a long list of 


eir first real setback in months. 


tion of factors precipitated the 


ation, expanded quotas in 
trolled items, liquidation 
the slightly less warlike 
| ropean politics, and stead- 


irgin requirements all had 


the final analysis, the par- 
a lot of speculators who 
ttle or nothing about commodi- 
was the largest single fac- 
.. For. when stocks went dead in 
er, booming commodity prices 
fancy of the get-rich-quick 

vy. Margin trading was much 
in cotton, wheat, lard, copper, 
sugar, and the like than in 
that was a big incentive. 
the fabulous cleanup made 
n speculators in metals and 
wled over the untutored small 


‘trikes Ignored 


sult was a runaway market 
was quite oblivious to a grave 
ition even though the secu- 
irkets clearly were tightening 
ts for leaner days. Even when 
1 6strike broke, and its full 

sness as a commodity-demand di- 
S apparent, this carefree joy- 
commodities went ahead. 

se who had an eye to caution 


tumble. Strike news, a top-he IVY 





For More ICC Power 


Builders of “rail empire” took it 


on the chin last week when the 
Senate committee investigating the 
Van Sweringen pyramid showed 


how holding company was piled on 
holding company with debt as the 
basic understructure. And __ this 
week O. L. Mohundo, an Interstate 
Commerce examiner, 
reported to the commission that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
lost $330,700,000 by overreaching 
into other fields. 

The examiner declared that if the 
New Haven had not made “out- 
side investments” the today 
would not be in bankruptcy, and 
concluded that the ICC should have 
power to limit and supervise a car- 
rier’s use of stockholders’ money in 
making other investments. 


Commission 


road 











must have taken warning from what 
happened in rubber. Two adverse 
pieces of news almost coincided—the in- 


ternational committee raised quotas for 
the first half of 1937 and the General 
Motors strike started. Inasmuch as the 
automobile industry consumes 75% of 


the rubber used in this country, the 
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s wion ik rubbe vas f OOo 
But the public was in { 

1 crude rubber futures were | 
up sharply to above ‘ i ib. in 
tace of the news (Bu Jan? ) 
One of the most important longs 
the New York market aj parently 


advantage of the bulg 


ings—at least this house is reported to 
have liquidated he i\ ly. ac pl decl 
] | 


ing prices, over the last fortnight. Ar 


nearby delivery months in the fut 


market slumped to a Ww of 
on Tuesday 


Professionals Warned 


To the seasoned commodity m 
signals such as the rubber dithc 
were consp! uous Even tho ign 
knew rubber had overdone i go 
thing, and was in a vulnerable t 


cal position, he knew too that if stril 
spread they would have a similar infil 
ence on many other commodities. B 
the little fellow, who recently had « 


serted the stock market for this co 
modity bonanza, hadn't noticed rubl 
quotations and wouldn't have been al 


to interpret them in terms of, for exar 
ey 


© ad 


ple, metals, even if | 
Nevertheless, the storm warnings ha 


been out for weeks and a responsé 
inevitable ultimately A di I 
developed in copper shortly after é 


he riotous Lor 
forced the domestic a 

up to 13 That 

a year ago and 

come in the last two months. 


one in rubber 
market 


compares Ww 


nost of the ri 


Meanwhile, it had once again bec« 
profitable for domestic high cost pr 
ducers to operate, and the foreign co 
mittee had removed all quota restr 
tions. The metal still was in a ver 
strong statistical position domesti 
output was slightly lower in December 
S pplies were cut more than 10,000 


tons, and apparen consumption was P 
! 


over 15,000. But demand was less 1 
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sistent. This prompted what the trade 


ills second hands to become sellers 







Those who had accumulated more metal 
than they need at 94-11¢ a pound began 
offering fairly sizable quantities a quar- 


ter of a point under th 
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ich refiners were quoting The ex- 
port price broke sharply from above 
13¢ to 124¢. And the copper futures 
market cracked in line with foreign 
quotations. 


Quickly this trouble spread to other 


ALLEGHANY ECHOES—J. M. B. Hox- 
sey (top) got about the only kind words 
the Wheeler railroad investigating com- 
mittee has passed out to its Wall Street 
witnesses. Mr. Hoxsey, executive assistant 
to the New York Exchange’s listing com- 
mittee, in 1929 and 1930 had cast some 
doubt on propriety of listing securities of 
the Alleghany Corp., Van Sweringen hold- 
ing company. Meanwhile, Sen. Wheeler 
was hammering Richard Whitney, former 
Exchange president, about stock bought 15 
points under the market by Mr. Whitney 
and 16 others on the Board of Governors 
prior to listing deliberations. Center, Mr. 
Whitney (right) is greeted by Sen. Wheel- 
er before being called to the witness 
stand. Below, William C. Potter (right), 
chairman of Guaranty Trust Co. and 
Joseph R. Swan, former head of Guaranty 
Co., one-time securities affi- 
liate of the bank, confer 
during a slow moment in 
the hearing. They admitted 
the securities house and 
the bank made a_ mis- 
take in floating $30,000,000 
Cleveland Terminals Build- 
ing Co. notes but denied 
knowing of speculation 
with the proceeds which, 
Sen. Wheeler charged, re- 
sulted in some weird inter- 
company transfers of secu- 
rities by the late Van 
Sweringen brothers. Prob- 
ers now are studying a 
trunkful of N. Y. Ex- 


change documents. 


Hor f no photos 













































































commodities and, alt 
enough support to 
at midweek, the re 
pressive. 

The situation was int 
extent by a surprising 
prices which meant a 
dozen to housewives an 
Department of Agric 
relief distribution. Fy 
pected that, because of 
poultry would be d Imps 
in the fall and early 
would be scarce until! 
But poultry marketings 
been below expectations 
winter weather minimiz 
per-hen output custon 

These diverse shor ks I 
only one side of the fir 
of the week. Anyone 
ing good news (not so 
prices are sloppy) woul 
difficulty in put 
larating budget. Steel 
at the highest point of 
U. S. Steel and John 
launching big expan 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
(which will help the m 


ting 


panies to keep running) 
tire prices have been 
sales of fertilizer have 
sive, testifying to the ex 
purchasing, and January 
tions have topped all ex; 
More than that, the 
kets found it hard to get 
when they were being 
many favorable annual r 
statements on 1936 res 
better-than-anticipated fi 
profits, generally topped 
miustic estimates Of a cou] 
azo. They show. of ct 
spective view of business 


a forecast, but the financial 


still expects 1947 to top ] 


lines. So appraisals are 


these 1936 figures, and tl 
isn’t conducive to much pe 


A.T.T. Earns Dividend 


Most heartening of all 


reports, probably, is the 


statement of American Te 
Mother Bell s! 
her heels the muck of four 
years of deficits (after dividend 
had resulted in an aggreg 
figure of nearly $141,000,000 

the Bell System earned the full 


Telegraph. 


dend with 54¢ a share to 


consolidated basis: or, if A. 


] 


considered alone, it receive 
subsidiaries sufficient revenu 


71 


out with net of $174,715,000 « 


a share. 


American Tel & Tel is the 


ous example of a kt 


dipped into surplus all through the « 


pression and never reduced its div 
When it once more covered its d 





big compan 


Bank | 


Fmigrat 
New ¥ 


legality 








937 


milestones of the re 


‘s ssed. Moreover fourth 
s were at an annual rate 
wer $12 a share 


ike that of A. T. & T. 
leal to buoy stock prices 
disappointment over the 


to settle the General Motors 
‘ ghed favorable factors. 
‘areower, the recently strong utility 
tne CO sany shares took a dive on 


test Washington news When 
tent Roosevelt scuttled the TVA- 
peace conference and appointed 
tee to draft a national power 
for federal projects, Wall Street 
2 fight to the bitter end 





Bank Drops Scheme 


Emigrant Industrial yields to 
New York State official on 
legality of bill-paying plan. 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
New York City) this week stopped 
budget savings accounts (in 

vgreed to pay monthly bills 
telephone, electric, etc.), and 
capitulated in part to demands 
State Superintendent of Banks 
(BW’—Not p25). 
the state 

as somewhat of a blow. They 
en eyeing the Emigrant scheme 
waiting to see how it woul 
r. Perhaps, if it went, they 
1 try it out to meet the competi- 
no-minimum-balance checking 

of commercial banks (BW 
ist week the state attorney-gen 
ruled that the savings institution 
no specific right to conduct the 
ess—that it was a commercial 
ing function rather than a mutual 
gs bank prerogative. The Emi- 
after a series of executive con- 

s, then decided not to take addi- 

| deposits under the plan. 

[he plan made it possib'e to utilize 

fully the extensive bookkeeping 

ities Of the institution. For each 

| paid, the bank charged a fee of Se, 

tof which it hoped to make a clerical 

Meanwhile, the matter is not 

d. Some savings bankers may yet 

_ try to change the attitude of the bank- 
g superintendent 

° 
Letting Ready?—Federal Reserve 
T is ember banks last week dropped over- 
td $28,000,000 of government ob- 
They also parted with 
000,000 of other securities. Which 
be one way of announcing to the 
board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
System that they are preparing 
Je. tthe much heralded but still chimeri- 
ost In reserve requirements. 
ind the liquidation in some part 
nts, undoubtedly, for the general 


other savings banks in 


gations, 


s 
x 
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wishy-washiness of the government a! 
; i 


orporate bond markets. Securities hav 


a way of acting up—like a yearling in 
his first race—when 
ahead; this barrier is entirely incor 
poreal—the Board's decision. 

Markets always get nervous at the un 
fathomable, at the mysterious. If th 
board decided to go through with a re 


there is a barr 


serve requirement ise, bonds, both 
long- and short-term, might actually 
firm up. But, confronted with suspense 


markets hardly know where to go 
. 

He Called the Turn When th 
New York Stock Exchange named J. M 
B. Hoxsey to the Committee on the 
Stock List, it marked an innovation. It 
was the first time one who was not a 
member of the Big Board had been 
named to a committee and it honored 
Mr. Hoxsey for his long service as ex- 
ecutive assistant to the stock list group 

But, in Washington a couple of days 
later, this same Mr. Hoxsey was held 
up as the man whose foresight had 
eclipsed that of the full membership of 
the committee when, in 1929 and 1930, 
the exc hange was asked to list Alle ghany 
The committee, as a 


Li 


¢ Orp. Sc urities, 
matter of record, approved the 
but not until after it had been cautioned 
by its executive assistant. 

The Wheeler subcommittee invest 


railroad 


lict 
isting 


roting financing methods for 








Products Protected 
Against Patent 
Infringement 


including litigation ex- 
penses, decrees, aw ards, 
judgments, use of your own 
counsel and protection for 


your customers, 


| 


= PROTECTED BY 
NATIONAL PATENT 
CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 


YQ —// 


Your inquiry is cordially invited 


NATIONAL PATENT 
CORPORATION 


Established 1926 
135 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


90 West Street, NEW YORK 























Working capital at current money 
rates (lowest since 1905) is readily 
available to almost any business 
through LAWRENCE SYSTEM 

Under this method, loans may ex- 
ceed open credit limits from 1 to 3 
times. Normal business routines 
are not interrupted and established 
banking connections are 
not affected in any way 


Those are reasons why 


— LAWRENCE 


[AWRENCE 
SYSTEM 


For 


Maximum Loans 


at lowest available rates 


SYSTEM 


} 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM is now being 


used by manufacturers, 


prod cers, 


wholesalers and retailers of more 
than 150 different commodities 
Even though you have no financial 
problems at the moment, it may pay 
you to learn of the remarkable financ- 
ing service of LAWRENCE SYSTEM, 
Consult Department 
LD.3 of the nearest office 


You incurnoobligation 


A. T. GIBSON, President 


CREATING COMMODITY 
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THE BEST TIME 
TO FINANCE 


is when earnings and prospects are 
good, while market conditions are fa- 
vorable, and well before necessity forces 


the issue—in short when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. | 


Incorporated 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 































































































































































































































STOCK TRENDS BY MAJOR GROUPS 
Average price of stocks as of the first of the month 
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the Senate subpoenaed 
| committee from Mr. 
that the common sto 
was nothing more than 
equity (the Van § 
company s assets wer 
common stocks) the 

“If corporations of t 
tiplied, there is likely 
public protest This 
think, occur if it 
parent that any large | 
try of the country is virt 
through minority holdit 
to be accentuated in cas 
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Gay, But Not Rash—N 
Exchange President Char! 
burst into print again. 
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sponsibility to warn the ; 
live in a well 
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go up. This follows Mr. ¢ 
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The exchange chief, 
achieved renown for his 
tions campaign during 2 
office, urges that “‘enlight 


terest requires us to subord 
sonal and other 
welfare of the exchange. 
about the possibility of gain 
silent on the possibility of 
half the story untold.” 

Which, obviously, 
sense. But picture Mr. A., 
man, saying to Mr. B., marg 

“American Flag & Bunting 
looks like a good buy. Nice « 
good management, fine re 
don’t forget that business has 
and downs. You wouldn't be s 
if you bought on margin and t 
ket cracked up.” 
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Tail Wags Dog—Crude oil 
Operations are turning hind-s 
most. Usually refining is tuned 
mand for gasoline, with produ 
fuel oil, kerosene, paraffin, and t 
largely incidental. But right 1 
demand for fuel oil and kerose: 
record levels. Gasoline consun 
in the familiar midwinter declit 

Pressure for fuel oil deliver: 
kept refineries running full tilt 
result is that gasoline is going int 
age—much as though it were 
product—with stocks rising 1,4 
bbl. for the week ended Jan. 9. 
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depression we ‘h ad when I 
F kin stuck to that story till 
The years and decades went by, and 
got pretty gloomy. 
again during the world’s fair, 


: of Depression, which coined 
“The first hundred years are 


the papers that Queen Eliza- 


eds being available, probably) and 
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s, she is considered a typical Scottish 
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‘Where social bar- 
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they drew their class distinctions so fine 
that nobody in the house would talk to 
anybody else, so each had to have a 


radio in his own suite 
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THE Actors I juity Asso 
cided that hereafter any 
membership who has the same stage 
name as any present member may be 
required to change it, even if it’s his 
real name. Thus, if some _ actor 
changed his name a few years ago from 
plain John Burns to something fancy, 
like Wilfred Essex, and if a you ng actor 
comes along whose real name is Wil- 
fred Essex, he can’t join Equity unless 
he adopts some other name for the 
stage. 

Does this rule sound tyrannical? 
Well, the Barrymores aren't Barrymores. 
They're Blythes. But if some actor 
whose real name is Barrymore starts call- 
ing himself Barrymore on the stage, the 
Blythes who call themselves Barrymore 
are injured. So the only way to horn 
in on the stage name Barrymore is by 
being a woman and marrying a Blythe. 
It’s been done. 
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FROM an announcement of a govern- 
ment auction: “This material is offered 
and sold ‘as is,’ ‘where is,’ ‘if is,’ with- 
out recourse.” Our Washington Bu- 
reau explains that the “if is” phrase 
“protects the government against the 
possible non-existence of any item at 
the time of its sale.” What could be 
more exciting than an auction of non- 
existent items ? 


HARPER SIBLEY says it’s a bad thing 
for business men to say war is coming. 
They're supposed to forget the war in 
China, which is still going on and may 
get worse any time; the war in 
Ethiopia; the army officers’ rebellion in 
Spain where foreign intervention has 
roduced something that looks like war 
Pt of course it isn’t, because war isn’t 
coming and war doesn’t exist, and all 
that business men should do is demand 
a redistribution of raw materials in 
order to soothe the aggressor govern- 
ments by enabling them to speed up 
their rearmament programs so that they 
can make the war worse if it does come, 
but of course it won't come, so why 
not give them the raw materials and 
help them get ready for the war that 
won't come? 


PaciNG hither, pacing thither, the 
Gentleman on the Fiscal Desk nearly 
wore a track through the carpet. The 
caged tiger in the zoo couldn't have put 
on a more tireless performance. ‘What's 
the matter?” we asked gently. He 
raised his careworn forehead. “I've 
Jost $40,000,000 out of the federal 
budget and I can’t find it!” 
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parts, important to fine appearance an 


performance, are used in a motor car. Amon, 
them are the distr t 
assembly, and the gear shift ball. 
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Painting Shop=—The bodies of modern 
automobiles are sprayed with successive coat 
of lacquer or enamel fortified with Bakelite 
Resin to increa her re- 
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Sales Room— FE ven here, Bakelite Materials 
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President and Business 


It was natural and proper that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, should have recalled the day, 
less than four years earlier, when he 
took his first inaugural oath. That 
day is still vivid in the minds of mil- 
lions who heard his voice on both 
occasions, and who remember with 
what a profound sense of relief they 
witnessed his able acts of leadership 
in the bank crisis. The country has 
come a long way since March 4, 1933, 
and much of its progress is undoubt- 
edly due to President Roosevelt. 

Democracy, as he says, triumphantly 
demonstrated its effectiveness in a dif- 
ficult time. The American people 
followed their new President with a 
loyalty never equaled in all their his- 
tory. But differences of opinion 
gradually arose, and these became 
greater as the President drove forward 
with his elaborate program of reform 
legislation and his complicated mech- 
anism of administrative control. 

Nevertheless the worst of the de- 
pression was overcome. “The times 
were on the side of progress,” says 
Mr. Roosevelt. By “progress” he 
means his reform measures that “be- 
came imperative under the goad of 
fear and suffering.” But may not his 
statement be true in a wider sense? 
The times were on the side of prog- 
ress in the economic life of the nation. 
The times were on the side of re- 
covery. When the bank crisis was 
over, when financial confidence was 
restored, a natural recovery began. 
Some of the President’s measures, we 
think, helped it, but some of them im- 
»eded it. He cannot reasonably claim 
the full credit for recovery. The 
times were on the side of progress. 

Now, at the beginning of his sec- 
ond term, he declares his resolution to 
drive ahead with intensified control 
of business by government. In brief 
statements that are skillfully scattered 
through his speech, he hints that the 
people “will demand” that the Su- 
preme Court interpret the vague “gen- 
eral welfare” clause of the Constitu- 
tion as a specific grant of power, by 
virtue of which Congress may stretc 
out its hand and regulate business in 
every corner of the country. 

Most business men do not concur 
in this interpretation or approve this 
program. But they will recognize the 
truth of the President’s statement that 
business is not behaving faultlessly 
during the recovery period. “Dulled 


conscience, irresponsibility, and ruth- 
less self-interest,” he says, “already 
reappear.” ‘ 7 

It is true, and it is a clear warning. 
One of the chief dangers to business 
is that we are entering a sellers’ mar- 
ket. In such a market it is easy for 
business to grow lax in its dealings 
with labor, customers, and the gen- 
eral public. Sellers’ overconfidence 
led to arrogant acts that created ill 
will during the commodity shortage 
of 1919 and 1920 and during the late 
20’s. Then came the depression, 
which left deep scars that are not 
healed yet. Business must remember 
these things and not let increasing 
prosperity lull it into overconfidence 
and a disregard of the rights of others. 


Patman’s Patent To 
Put Prices on Ice 


Rep. Patman marches on. Not con- 
tent with the Robinson-Patman Act 


and the various state | er prom. acts, 


he now proposes a federal act “allow- 
ing’”’—that is, forcing—manufacturers 
to fix minimum resale prices. 

Mr. Patman would accomplish this 
result by an amendment to the Trade- 
mark Law. Any holder of a trade- 
mark would be “allowed” to file 
minimum prices at the Patent Office— 
and we can imagine the Patent Office 
rubbing its head and wondering what 
this information has to do with pat- 
ents. Any distributor who sold trade- 
marked goods below the filed prices 
would be considered to have violated 
the trademark, and could be sued on 
that account. The trademark holder 
who had filed minimum prices would 
be forbidden to grant special dis- 
counts, advertising allowances, or 
bonuses. 

Such payments might be commer- 
cially justifiable, as incentives to spe- 
cial sales efforts. No matter; Mr. 
Patman forbids them. He makes no 
provision for distress selling. He pro- 


vides for nothing b 
Trademark holders 
to file price schedules 
wise thousands of di 
boycott them. Prices 
distributors would ger 
of profit on all sales 
price system, a pater: 
tion of true competiti 
American initiative, { 
yond people’s reach, c1 
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With 20% of I ome, 
They Pay 80% o 


Everybody who receiv: 
$15,000 or more from a: 
in 1935 has just been pu 
fish bowl, at the annua! 
hibition conducted by Co 
Congress thinks so muc 
wise for others, it ought 
plete publicity for itself. 

Every member of eit 
paid a salary of $10,000, together wih 
other perquisites; and nearly all haye 
enough private income to bring their 
total remuneration to $15,000 a yey 
Why not make public the complex 
income return of every member of 
Congress? No doubt they are gf 
honest men, but in the not-too-distay 
past more than one member would 
on jumped out of a window if his 
complete return had been published, 

As to the annual goldfish report, it 
is a good deal less truthful than i 
seems. For the goldfish do not ge 
as much as the report says. Their in 
come taxes must be deducted from 
their salaries. Take Mae West, who 
is almost at the head of the list, with 
$480,833. Our taste in movies being 
what it is, we don’t begrudge her a 
cent of it. But she doesn’t get 
$480,833. After deducting state and 
federal income taxes, her net salary 
is $155,050. To publish the gros 
salary of any high-salaried person is 
to mislead the reader. 

Nobody knows how much of the 
total tax burden is carried by people 
with salaries of $15,000 or more; but 
the facts are available about the people 
who in 1935 had net incomes of that 
amount, from all sources. Their net 
income was 19.5% of all net taxable 
income reported. But they paid 
79.7%, of the total income taxes. That 
fact should be emphasized. 
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